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THE POETRY OF HEART AND HOME, 
WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


The great charm of Scottish poetry consists in 
its simplicity, and genuine, unaffected sympathy 
with the common joys and sorrows of daily life. 
It isa home-taught, household melody. It calls 
to mind the pastoral bleat on the hill-sides, the 
kirk bells of a summer Sabbath, the song of the 
lark in the sunrise, the ery of the quail in the 
corn land, the low of cattle, and the blithe carol 
of wilkmaids “when the rye comes hame” at 
gloaming. Meetings at fair and market, blushing 
betrothments, merry weddings, the joy of young 
maternity, the lights and shades of domestic life, 
its bereavements and partings, its chances and 
changes, its holy deathbeds, and funerals solemnly 
beautiful in quiet kirkyards—these furnish the 
hints of the immortal melodies of Burns, the 
sweet ballads of the Ettrick Shepherd and Allan 
Cunningham, and the pathetic lays of Mother- 
well. It is the poetry of Home, of Nature and 
the Affections. All this is sadly wanting in our 
young literature. We have no songs; American 
domestic life has never been hallowed and beauti- 
fied by the sweet and graceful and tender associa- 
tions of poetry. We have no Yankee pastorals. 
Our rivers and streams turn mills and float rafts, 
and are otherwise as commendably useful as those 
of Scotland; but no quaint ballad, or simple song, 
reminds us that men and women have loved, met, 
and parted, on their banks, or that beneath each 
roof within their valleys the tragedy and comedy 
of life has been enacted. Poetry is not one of our 
household gods. A single glance at those great, 
unshapely, shingle structures, glaring with win- 
dows, which deform our landscapes, is sufficient to 
show that they have not been reared by the spell 
of pastoral harmonies, as the walls of Thebes rose 
at the sound of the lyre of Amphion. Our poetry 
is cold—abstract—imitative—the labor of over- 
tasked and jaded intellects, rather than the spon- 
taneous out-gushing of hearts warm with love, and 
strongly sympathizing with human nature as it 
actually exists about us—with the joys and griefs, 
the good and even the ill of our common human- 
ity. Exceptions, of course, may be made, as in 
the case of Hoffman’s fine songs, some of Brain- 
ard’s poems, and two or three simple and touching 
home pictures by Wittiam H. Burteieu. 

The poetry of the latter gentleman is by no 
means so well known as it deserves to be. More 
ambitious, although in many instances far less 
meritorious, writers claim the ear of the public 
His intimate connection for several years with an 
unpopular cause has not been favorable to his 
literary reputation—_the poet has been lost in the 
earnest and active abolitionist. Our readers, we 
are persuaded, will thank us for reviving such 
lines as the following: 

“Deem not, beloved, that the glow 
Of love with youth will know decay ; 


For, though the wing of time may throw 
tts shadows o’er our way, 
The calmuesé or'dndpss faith, 
Shall linger in our hearts till Death 
Consigns their dust to dust. 


The earnest passion of our youth, 
The fervor of affection’s kiss, 

Love, born of purity and truth— 

bs All pleasant memories— 

These still are ours while looking back 
Upon the past with moistened eyes, 

Oh, dearest !—on our life’s brief track 
How much of sunshine lies! 


Men call us poor—it may be true— 
Amidat the gay and glittering crowd 
We feel it, though our wants are few, 
Yet envy not the proud. 
The freshness of love’s early flowers, 
Heart-sheltered through long years of want, 
Pure hopes and quiet joys, are ours, 
Which wealth couid never grant. 


Something of beauty from thy brow, 
Of lightness from thy household tread, 
Hath passed; but thou art dearer now 
Than when our vows were said. 
A softer beauty round thee beama, 
Chastened by time, yet calmly bright ; 
And from thine eye of hazel beams 
A deeper, tenderer light. 


The mother, with her dewy eye, 
Is dearer than the blushing bride 

Who stood, three happy years gone by, 
In beauty by my side! 

Our Fatuer, throned in light above, 
Hath blest us with a fairy child, 

A bright link in the ehain of love— 
The pure and undefiled! 


Rich in the heart’s best treasure, still 
_With a calm trust we'll journey on, 
Linked heart with heart, dear wife! until 
i Life’s pilgrimage be done. 
Youth, beauty, passion—these will pass, 
Like everything of earth, away— 
The breath-stains on the polished glass 
Less transient are than they. 


But love dies not—the child of God— 
The soother of life’s many woes— 
She scatters fragrance round the sod 
Where buried hopes repose! 
She leads us with her radiant hand 
Earth’s pleasant streams and pastures by, 
Still pointing to a better land 
Of bliss beyond the sky!” 


The death of a child is a trite subject ; but the 
following lines will not fail to commend them- 
selves to the hearts of all bereaved ones, as both 
beautiful and true: 


“OUR BESSIE. 
Our Bessie was as sweet a girl 
As ever happy mother kissed, 
And when our Father called her home, 
,_ How sadly was she missed. 
For, grave or gay, or well or ill, 
She had her thousand winniog ways, 
Aud mingled youthful innocence 
With all her tasks and plays. 


How softly beamed her happy smile, 

Which played around the sweetest mouth 
That ever fashioned infant words; 

The sunshine of the South, 
Mellowed and soft, was in her eye 

And brightened through her golden hair; 
And all that lived and loved, I ween, 

Did her affection share. 


With reverent voice she breathed her prayer, 
With gentlest tones she sung her hymn; 
And when she talked of heaven, our eyes 
, With tears of joy were dim. 
Yet in our selfish grief we wept, 
When last her lips upon us smiled ; 
Oh! could we, when our Father called, 
Detain the happy child ? 


Our home is poor, and cold our clim 
P And misery mingles with our mirth; 
Twas meet our Bessie should depart 

From such a weary earth. 
Oh! she is safe—no cloud can dim 

e brightness of her ransomed soul ; 

Nor trials vex nor tempter lure 

Her spirit from its goal. 


We wrapt her in her snow-white shrond, 
And crossed, with sadly tender care, 
Her little hands upon her breast, 
And smoothed her sunny hair. 
We kissed her cheek, and kissel her brow 
cay — we read the smile ; 
inge 
It hd of bhaventheenanne Hee 
Those of our Southern readers who have sup- 
posed that an abolitionist must necessarily be a 
sour-featured fanatic, prompted by envy and mal- 
ice to disturb their quiet, and excite their slaves 
to rebellion and massacre, would, we think, be 
speedily undeceived by an acquaintance with the 
life and character of such men as the author of 
the foregoing lines. The same warm affections 
and deep and tender sympathies which breathe in 
his writings, prompted him early in life to devote 
his best energies to the cause of universal free- 
dom. His habits and literary taste, no less than 
his worldly interest, inclined him to a more quiet 
sphere, but his choice seems to have been made 
in accordance with the sentiment of one of his 
£onnets : 
“Like thee, oh stream, to glide in solitude 
ieee sad eeting nun rea orld’s jar 
8 
Kapt evermore aloof—methinke were 
© live thus lonely through the silent lapse 


Of my appointed time.’ Not wisely said, 

Unthinking Quietist! The brook hath sped 
Its course for ages through the narrow gaps 

Of rifted hills and o’er the reedy plain, 

Or ’mid the eternal forests, not in vain— 
The grass more greenly groweth on its brink, 

And lovelier flowers and cae tyrwert are there, 
And of its crystal waters myr! rink, 

That else cout faint beneath the torrid air.”’ 


He is yet a young man, and it is to be hoped 
that he will do much to give a healthier spirit and 
a more natural tone to our literature. His power 
lies in his truthfulness, simple pathos, and hearty 
sympathy with home-felt joys and sorrows: 


“The music to whose tone 
The common pulse of man keeps time.” 


J. G. W. 








ALVAN STEWART, 


It is with no slight degree of regret that we 
learn that Alvan Stewart, Esq., Chairman of the 
National Liberty Committee, has been for some 
time suffering under serious illness. He em- 
braced the Anti-Slavery cause in its darkest pe- 
riod, and has stood by it firmly up to the present 
hour, rendering efficient service with tongue and 
pen. We have always regarded him as one of 
the most effective speakers at our Anti-Slavery 
gatherings. He is very far from a polished or 
classical speaker or writer, but his most involved 
and awkward sentences are always informed with 
vigorous thought and enlivened by happy illus- 
trations. His humor is irresistible. We have 
seen the gravest assemblies struggling with irre- 
pressible merriment at his ludicrous caricatures 
of Pro-Slavery divines and politicians. His pa- 
thos is equally powerful. We have been told 
that, while in the practice of the law, his appeals 
to juries in behalf of prisoners in criminal prose- 
cutions have been remarkably successful, and we 
can well believe it. In the debate on Slavery, in 
1839, in the General Assembly, of which he was 
a member, his eloquent and solemn plea for the 
freedom of the slave, on the ground of Christian 
obligation, will never be forgotten by those who 
listened toit. "Weremember the impression made 
upon us at the time by his description of the fall 
of the slave in the scale of being. “Oh, sir!” 
said he, “ what a fall has the slave experienced! 
How low, how dreadful! Our first parents fell 
from a state of purity to one of woe and sin; but 
they were still clothed with dominion, and the 
sceptre of power over the animal creation remain- 
ed in their hands. But he who is called a slave, 
from the estate and glory of one created in the 
image of God, and little lower than the angels, 
has fallen so low that he has left behind him all 
rational companionship. He hears the neighing 
of the horse on one hand, and the lowing of the ox 
on the other. The man has become a brute!” 

In his speech at the opening of Pennsylvania 
Hall, on the day before its destruction by the 
mob, there were passages of great power, many 
sentences of which have been as it were burned 
into our memory. For instance: “The love of 
Him who placed worlds upon their pathways with 
a momentum unweakened by ages, holding them 
in their orbits by one great and simple law, has 
also been manifested in giving man a rule of ac- 
tion for time and eternity—‘ Love thy netghbor as 
thyself’ —the law of gravitation of the universe !” 
Describing the destruction of the antediluvian 
world, he spoke of “massive floors upon which 
rolled that ocean without shore, torn up and piled 
into mountains of monumental strata, whose pages 
are written over with the history of a drowned 
world—a lithographed record of the judgments of 
Gea” In dclincating the character of Slavery, 
he made use of the following illustration, drawn 
from his legal profession : “‘ The question is, Shall 
aman lose his character in himself, and become 
incorporated in another’s self? His Creator has 
endowed him with rights and powers, for his own 
use, but which the individual cannot surrender 
himself, and which another human being cannot 
assume; for God retains an interest in them—a 
claim upon these unsurrenderable and unassuma- 
ble rights—a mortgage upon them which cannot 
be extinguished in time or eternity.” Speaking 
of the degrading effect of Slavery on its victims, 
he said that it was “ nothing less practically than 
telling God that He had made an undue share of 
human beings, and that it is the slaveholder’s 
business to readjust the matter by increasing the 
brute creation at the expense of the immortal— 
unmaking men, to manufacture things.” He drew, 
at the close of his address, a vivid picture of a 
band of fugitive slaves, scarred by the lash, worn 
with toil, and faint with hunger, flying from their 
bondage, and seeking in the city of Penn a house 
of refuge) They went to the Catholic cathedral, 
the Episcopal church, and the meeting-houses of 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, and Quakers, 
and, after running the round of sectarian church- 
humanity, found none to bid them welcome. They 
went, at last, to the old Hall of Independence, but 
a generation who knew not Joseph stood in the 
door, and told them that their suffering was a part 
of the compact, and that any attempt to relieve 
them would split the Union into fragments, so that 
“there wouldn’t be enough of our common coun- 
try left to make a decent school district.” The 
poor fugitives were represented as turning away 
in despair, when they were told of the Hall of 
Freedom, dedicated to the work of the slave’s de- 
liverance, built for the express purpose of giving 
a hearing to the oppressed of every clime and 
color. “ And here,” exclaimed the speaker, “here 
we are, thank God! in this very hall—the audi- 
ence-chamber of the slave—a new place under the 
sun!” 

At the Anniversary of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, in 1838, he argued with great 
zeal and ingenuity against the disclaimer on the 
part of Abolitionists of any intention, under any 
circumstances, of interfering with State Slavery. 
He was opposed by Judge Jay, Eliis Gray Loring, 
James G. Birney, Joshua Leavitt, and others. 
Although by no means coinciding with his views, 
we could not help admiring the forcible manner 
of their presentation. “What!” said he, “gen- 
tlemen tell us that we must not go even to the ex- 
tent of our constitutional power on the subject; 
that Liberty must yield all, and Slavery nothing, 
in the construction of the Constitution! And 
this, too, when, in support of Slavery, Congress 
has twice in a single day violated and trodden 
under foot this very Constitution. You tell us 
that you fear that petitions may be presented to 
Congress, praying for an unconstitutional object. 
Well, suppose it should be so. Can’t they be 
thrown into that vast and solemn burial-place of 
a nation’s philanthropy, where your constitutional 
petitions have been already laid to rest, unread, 
unreferred, unconsidered? What have you gain- 
ed by your admissions and gratuitous disclaimers ? 
Let the corpses of the petitions of one million of 
freemen, for an acknowledged, lawful, and proper 
object, laid out in solemn state, in that left wing 
of the Capitol which has been set apart as the sep- 
ulere of Liberty, answer.” 

We had hoped to meet our eloquent friend at 
the Buffalo Convention, but it appears now scarce- 
ly probable that he will beable to give us the ben- 
efit of his counsels on that occasion. He is now 
at Brattleborough, Vermont, testing the virtue of 
the hydropathic treatment. May he find the 
waters of that place to be indeed “ springs of heal- 
ing,” and may he go out from them, like the sick 


from the pool of Bethesda, rejoicing in newness 
of health. 4 .. G. W. 








During the month of August, 17,264 immigrants 
arrived at the city of New York. i 


From the Pennsylvanian. 


LETTER FROM MR. BUCHANAN ON THE 
WILMOT PROVISO, 


Wasuineton, August 25, 1847. 

Genttemen: 1 have been honored by the re- 
ceipt of your kind invitation to unite with the 
Democracy of Old Berks in their Harvest Home 
Celebration,to be held at Reading, on Saturday, 
the 28th ingtant I should esteem it both a pleas- 
ure and a privilege to be present on that inter- 
esting occasion: it is therefore with regret I have 
to inform you, that my public duties during the 
present week will render this impossible. 

I rejoice to observe that the glorious Democra- 
cy of “Old Berks” are buckling on their armor, 
and preparing for the approaching contest. It is 
long since any State election has involved such 
important consequences for the Democracy of the 
Union, as the approaching election for Governor 
of Pennsylvania. On its results may probably 
depend the ascendency of the Democracy of the 
Union for years to come. Hence our Democratic 
brethren of other States are witnessing the con- 
test with intense anxiety. The field is a fair one; 
our candidate well-tried, ablé, and-honest ; and he 
has been regularly nomimated by the party. 
Should he be defeated, the attempt will be vain 
‘to explain the decision of the ballot-boxes in any 
other manner than by admitting that the Whigs 
have the majority. Our candidate for canal com- 
missioner is also above all reproach, both per- 
sonally and politically, and is eminently qualified 
for the duties of that important office. If, under 
such circumstances, the Democratic Keystone 
should give way, there is great danger that the 
arch may tumble into pieces. In this contest, em- 
phatically, he that is not for us is against us. Ido 
not apprehend defeat, unless our wily foe should 
first lull us into security, by making no extraor- 
dinary public efforts; and then, at the eleventh 
hour, quietly steal a march upon us, as they have 
done in some other States. Our vigilance ought 
to be constantly on the alert, until the moment of 
victory. 

The question of Slavery, in one of its ancient 
aspects, has been recently revived, and threatens 
to convulse the country. The Democratic party 
of the Union ought to prepare themselves in time 
for the approaching storm. Their best security, 
in the hour of danger, is to cling fast to their 
time-honored principles. A sacred regard for the 
Federal Constitution, and for the reserved rights 
of the States, is the immovable basis on which the 
party can alone safely rest. This has saved us 
from the inroads of Abolition. Northern Demo- 
crats are not expected to approve slavery in the 
abstract ; but they owe it to themselves, as they 
value the Union, and all the political blessings 
which bountifully flow from it, to abide by the 
compromises of the Constitution, and leave the 
question, where that instrument has left it, to the 
States wherein slavery exists. Our fathers have 
made this agreement with their brethren of the 
South ; and it is not for the descendants of either 
party, in the present generation, to cancel this 
solemn compact. The Abolitionists, by their ef- 
forts to annul it, have arrested the natural pro- 
gress of Emancipation, and done great injury to 
the slaves themselves. 

After Louisiana was acquired from. France by 
Mr. Jefferson, and when the State of Missouri, 
which constituted a part of it, was about to be ad- 
mitted into the Union, the Missouri question 
arose, and in its progress threatened the dissolu- 
tion of the Union. This was settled by the men 
of the last generation, as other important and 
dangerous questions have been settled, in a spirit 
of mutual concession. Under the Missouri com- 
promise, slavery was “ forever prohibited” north 
of 36 degrees 30 minutes; and south of this par- 
allel the question was left to be decided by the 
people. Congress, in the admission of Texas, 
following in the footsteps of their predecessors, 
adopted the same rule; and, in my opinion, the 
harmony of the States, and even the security of 
the Union itself, require that the line of the Mis- 
souri compromise should be extended to any new 


territory which we may acquire from Mexico. 


Ieheuld ontortain the same opinion, even if it 
were certain that thie would bé¢ome a serious 
practical question ; but that it never can thus be 
considered, must be evident to all who have atten- 
tively examined the subject. 3 

Neither the soil, the climate, nor the produc- 
tions of that portion of California south of 36 
degrees 30 minutes, nor indeed of any portion of 
of it, north or south, is adapted to slave labor; 
and, beside, every facility would be there afford- 
ed to the slave to escape from his master, Such 
property would be utterly insecure in any part 
of California. It is morally impossible, there- 
fore, that a majority of the emigrants to that por- 
tion of the territory south of 36 degrees 30 min- 
utes, which will be chiefly composed of our fellow- 
citizens from the Eastern, Middle, and Western 
States, will ever re-establish slavery within its 
limits. In regard to New Mexico, east of the 
Rio Grande, the question has been already settled 
by the admission of Texas into the Union. 

Should we acquire territory beyond the Rio 
Grande, and east of the Rocky mountains, it is 
still more improbable that a majority of the peo- 
ple of that region would consent to re-establish 
slavery. They are themselves, in a large propor- 
tion, a colored population ; and among. them the 
negro does not socially belong to a degraded race. 

The question is, therefore, not one of practical 
importance. Its agitation, however honestly in- 
tended, can produce no effect but to alienate the 
people of different portions of the Union from 
each other; to excite sectional divisions and jeal- 
ousies ; and to distract and possibly destroy the 
Democratic party, on the ascendency of whose 
principles and measures depends, as I firmly be- 
lieve, the success of our grand experiment of self- 
government. 

Such have been my individual opinions, openly 
and freely expressed, ever since the commence- 
ment of the present unfortunate agitation; and 
of all places in the world, I prefer to put them on 
record before the incorruptible Democracy of Old 
Berks. I therefore, beg leave to offer you the 
following sentiment: 

The Missouri Compromise—Its adoption in 
1820 saved the Union from threatened convul- 
sion. Its extension in 1848 to any new territory 
which we may acquire, will secure the like happy 
result. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

James Bucuanan. 
Charles Kessler, E'sq., President, and George 
F. Spayd and Jacob Livengood, Secreta- 
ries, &c. 





For the National Era. 
TO MY COMRADE IN THE GREAT BATTLE 
OF EMANCIPATION. 


Battle on, oh! brother soldier; 
Though the hanghty foemen ride 
Fiercely on our little squadron, 
ut thy war cry at my cide— 
Justice to our wronged brother ; 
We will rally round no other. 


Battle on, oh! brother soldier; 
For no nation’s hoard of gol 
Strike we in the stern encounter: 
Lo! our banners light unroll’d— 
Justice to our wronged brother: 
We wiil rally round no other. ’ 
Battle on, thou valiant soldier ; 
For no wild, ambitious pride, 
For no love of tinsel glory, 
Art thou fighting by my side ; 
There is yet a nobler apirit 
Than Ambition’s sons inherit. 
Battle on, my noble comrade; 
To avenge no fancied wrong, 
Rollest thou the tide of battle 
War’s ned plains along! 
Thine’s a better, loftier feeling, 
A far higher aim revealing. 
No ghastly, led dying 
Look on us with pleading eyes; 
No smoke of cruel murder 
Rises blackening to the skies ; 
No broken-hearted wailing 
O’er the fallen—unavailing. 
No light of burning cities, 
Lurid, lens o’er our way ; 
No cheerful hearths made desolate 
By merciless affray ; 
No Blood and teara are flowing 
Where our bugle notes are blowing. 
Battle on, then, dauntless comrade ; 
Lo! the earnest, gladdening eyes 
Of the crushed and lowly bondman 
Hail our banner as it flies! 
Justice to our wronged brother; 
We will rally round no other. 


Epwarp D. Howarp. 
Orwell, August, 1847. 


Weatrtn or Harvarp Coiiecr.—In the annual 
report of the overseers of that institution, we no- 
tice not less than nineteen bequests, which ave- 
rage more than twenty thousand dollars each! 
The available funds of the College, given for spe- 
cific purposes, the interest of which only is used, 
exceed six hundred thousand dollars—the law 
department funds exceeding forty thousand dol- 
lars, and the theolegicns school more than eighty 
thousand dollars. ence is the of 








individual liberality of citizens of Massachusetts.” 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. | 
LONDON CORRESPONDENCE, 


10 Grsson Square, Lonvon, 
August 18, 1847. 

Dear Str: Our elections have nearly termi- 
nated throughout the Kingdom, and, as far as we 
can ascertain at present, the new Parliament will 
possess a more healthy character than that of its 
predecessor. The friends of free trade have rea- 
son to congratulate themselves on the advances 
made by their righteous cause—a cause of the 
deepest interest to the whole civilized world. 
The efforts of the Protectionists, headed by Lord 
George Bentinck, have fallen far short of the an- 
ticipations of all parties. 

We shall have in our new House of Commons 
a very greatly reduced body of “ farmers’ friends,” 
and even among those who will represent the Con- 
servative interest there are many who have inti- 
mated their readiness to listen to reason and be 


. guided by experience. I knoW there has been.a 


great amount of bribery and corruption in the 
boroughs and counties—enough (as I stated in my 
last) to make every honest Englishman long for 
the ballot—but, on the whole, there has been less 
of these evils than at our last election, and many 
very encouraging proofs of improvement in the 
manner of exercising the electoral franchise. Our 
people are being gradually emancipated from the 
bad influence of lords and great men. The good 
result of this assertion of independence, on the 
part of the people, is the air of independence and 
honesty assumed by many of the successful can- 
didutes. We never had a Parliament so free from 
party cries and pledges, so thoroughly prepared 
to entertain proposals for the public good, on the 
ground of their own intrinsic merits. We are 
therefore authorized to indulge the hope that the 
next seven years of our Parliamentary history 
will be marked by progress in the repeal of unjust 
statutes, and in the enactment of laws conducive 
to the interests of truth and freedom, at home and 
abroad. 

The cause of repeal has been violently agitated 
in Ireland, but with very trifling results, as there 
will not perhaps be above half a dozen additions 
to the number of those wh» go for the separation 
of these countries; and anong them is one Mr. 
McTavish, for whom, if report speaks truly, we 
are indebted to your country. 

The most remarkable of all the returns made 
during the elections is that of Mr. Cobden, who 
may sit either for Stockport or the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, as he pleases. The manner in 
which his noble colleague Lord Morpeth, so well 
known and s0 well receivel in your country) re- 
ferred to him on the day of election, must be high- 
ly gratifying to Mr. Cobden and his friends. “ Of 
Mr. Cobden, (said his lordship,) I can only say, 
from the much I know, fram the little I have seen 
of him, that the feelings with which he has in- 
spired me are those of sincere attachment and ad- 
miration.” Allow me to remark, that when a per- 
son of such powerful influence in the Council thus 
speaks of a thorough-goiag out-and-outer in free 
trade principles, we have great reason to antici- 
pate for England a course of policy which will 
command the confidence of all countries that are 
disposed to live and flourish by an honest system 
of buying and selling. 

Our distinguished countryman is now turning 
his face towards home, having recently completed 
what the papers speak of as his “ grand continent- 
al tour,” but which I have from the first regarded 
and written of as his grand mission in the cause 
of commercial freedom -throughout the wort. 
The God who, in his providence, raised up 
this remarxavie Man, the purp--- « complet- 
ing the work of commercial emancipation in his 
own country, then sent him, in the exercise of his 
wise providence, into many other lands, to preach 
those doctrines to them, and his mission has been 
crowned with signal success. You will have no- 
ticed that he has been at Berlin, where he had 
stayed eleven days, and that he arrived at Stettin 
on the 7th instant, where he was to receive a grand 
entertainment. He is now proceeding, by way of 
Dantzic and Konigsberg, to St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and is to return thence, by Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, and Hamburgh, to his own country. 

I ventured, some time back, to say a few things 
to moderate the extravagant expectations enter- 
tained on your side the Atlantic, respecting the 
prices of corn; and I remarked, that while there 
will always be ample scope for legitimate trad- 
ing, there must be a speedy termination put to 
the extravagant hopes of speculators. The fears 
I expressed are now being realized here to a pain- 
ful extent. We have had ten days of panic in 
our corn market; and among the failures that 
have already taken place are the respectable firms 
of Charles Douglas & Co., King & Melville, Cov- 
entry & Sheppard, Lesley Alexander, besides 
smaller firms and provincial establishments. 

Our harvest is being rapidly gathered, in most 
excellent condition, and unusual abundance. You 
will have the latest quotations here in the second 
edition of the Chronicle, going out by this mail ; 
together with all the latest news, as nearly as 
possible up to the time of sailing. 

Our own national affairs will now probably 
sink for some time into a lull of repose. The 
Queen has dismissed her visiters, and closed the 
fashionable season, and is pursuing her maritime 
journey to the Highlands. The elections are 
winding up. The harvest will soon be gathered 
in. London is out of town, and everybody is 
gone, via Folkstone or Dover, to Ostend or Bou- 
logne, or else on “little excrescences,” as Mrs. 
Malaprop termed them, to the Pyrenees, to Spain, 
Italy, Egypt, Palestine, or Constantinople. In 
the absence of “moving incidents” at home, we 
are compelled to look abroad, and, indeed, from 
necessity, we must look abroad, for the affairs of 
the Continent of Europe are now forcing them- 
selves on our most serious attention. 

I am sure your friends must feel the deepest 
sympathy with the struggles which are now going 
on in Italy—struggles for reform, headed by the 
Pope; and they will rejoice most sincerely in the 
recent triumphs of the Roman people over the 
foul conspiracy by which Austria has endeavored, 
but in vain, to defeat the excellent policy of Pius 
IX. It now appears that the Pope and his Ro- 
man subjects have heen mercifully delivered from 
one of the vilest plots ever formed for the pur- 
pose of checking the progress of social reform 
and civil freedom. Austria has been hitherto the 
arm on which the Pope has been accustomed to 
lean for support; that arm is now lifted to de- 
stroy its quondam protege. 

I give you an epitome of the best accounts that 
have reached London of this transaction. The 
anniversary of the decree of amnesty granted by 
the Pope was to have been celebrated with great 
rejoicings and much magnificence, on the evenings 
of the 17th and 18th of July, and these festivities 
were to take place in the Piazza de Popolo. It 
appears that, four days before the commencement 
of the festivities, the public mind became uneasy 
if not. alarmed, by the anticipation of some foul 
Play on the part of the enemies of the Pope. This 
alarm was soon justified by the sudden appearance 
of a number of placards, posting the names of in- 
dividuals who were engaged in a deep plot against 
the State. Among the Prosasibed were persons 
high up in office, including several who had the 
command of the gen @armerie. A Cardinal Mi- 
nardi was afterwards found to be implicated in 
the base affair. With a promptness of decision 
truly admirable, the National Guard was imme- 
diately organized, and was composed of persons 
in whom the people might repose perfect confi- 
dence—nobles, advocates, physicians, artists, and 
respectable shop keepers. The panic created by 
the treachery of the leaders of the police was soon 
allayed by the formation of this respectable force, 
and by the additional fact that, immediately after 
it was formed, “on the 16th, the body of gen 
@armes published an address to the people, expres- 
sive of horror at the treachery of their leaders, 
and denying all participation in the detestable 
plot.” @ result was a perfect co-operation be- 
tween these two forces, for the defence of the 


~~ and the le of Rome. 

ow for the plot itself: It appears that a 
number of hired ruffians had been engaged to en- 
ter the city, armed with stilettoes, and well pro- 
vided with Austrian money ; and that they were 
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performed with daggers, on which was in- 
scribed, “ Viva Papa, Pio Nino,” for the vile pur- 
pose of giving the idea that these murders were 
committed by the admirers of the Pope, who, by 
this stratagem, would have become obnoxious to 
the indignation of the people, and compelled tom 
fly before the storm of their fury. The dark 
destruction, began in the Piazza, was then to have 
been carried to all parts of the city The pay 
stores were to have been fired, the houses ran- 
sacked and rifled; according to the confession or 
the boast of one of the Sicarii, “blood was. to 
have flowed that night, which the mid-day sun of 
the morrow could not have dried up.” 

Jeremy Taylor feelingly observes : “I can never 
read the story of the Parisian massacre, or the 
Sicilian vespers, but my blood curdles, and I am 
disordered by two or three affections.” But for 
the interposition of a merciful Providence, we 
should now have been thus “ disordered by two or 
three affections”” We should have had pity 
for many sufferers, deep regret for the failure of 
the noble work of reformation, and indignation 
against the foul intruders, whose hatred of free- 
dom had gratified itself by a wholesale slaughter. 

That most energetic man, Ceesaro Vacchio, was 
the means of discovering the fell desig g of the 
conspirators, and bringing the whole to light; and 
now the leaders of the conspiracy, having barely 
escaped the summary justice of an enraged peo- 
ple, are quietly awaiting, in the dungeons of St. 
Angelo, a slower, but not less sure and severe, 
award of the punishment due to their crime. The 
whole affair is Austrian. Austria eagerly caught 
at the disaffection of those worthless men whom 
the reforming Pope had displaced from office; 
Austria supplied money, and men, and daggers ; 
Austria marched her troops in Ferrara, at the 
time when she supposed the mischief was at work, 
and, by this premature haste, discovered to the 
world her perfect acquaintance with the whole 
affair. 

We do not know what Lord Palmerston is do- 
ing in this affair. Mons. Guizot has made a sort 
of flourish in favor of the Pope’s zeal for reform— 
a mere flourish, which is worth perhaps nothing 
at all. Meanwhile, the people of Italy are look- 
ing to our country—a country of which [ shall be 
ashamed, if I am not enabled very soon to tell you 
that we have employed our great moral force for 
the purpose of strengthening the hands of the 
present Pontiff and his helpers in the blessed 
work wherein he and they are engaged. 

We shall have a great deal of intervention work 
on hands presently. The conduct of Louis Phi- 
lippe, with respect to the Queen of Spain, is such 
as to place him in a most disgraceful position be- 
fore the eyes of the whole civilized world. That 
young woman has been, through the intrigues of 
the King of the Barricades and his once honored 
minister, inveigled into an unhappy and fruitless 
marriage, surrounded by tempters and spies, whose 
business is now completed in producing a deter- 
mination to resign the throne, and make way for 
her sister, or rather her sister’s husband, or rather 
her sister’s father-in-law, and the author of “the 
History of Civilization.” What a chapter in that 
history will be furnished by the future historian, 
when this tissue of state villany comes to be un- 
raveled, and the name of the great doctrinaive is 
found associated, by his own miserable confession, 
with a foul and crafty policy, which will consign 
it to eternal infamy. We must stand by the le- 
gitimate Queen of Spain, and, by the power of 
that moral force which the God of Nations has 
given our country, we must frown away the mis- 
creants whose conscious crimes make cowards of 
them all. 

I believe, dear sir, that it is only for your coun- 
try to wash her hands clean from the remaining 
stain of slaveholding, in order to give to you and 
to us an amount of moral force, in favor of truth, 
justice, and liberty, which will tell with irresisti- 
ble might in every part of this planet; and I hope 
that your labors will be greatly blessed of God, 
in bringing about this “consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” 

Among the matters of scientific and general in- 
terest which have occurred since my last, allow me 
to direct your attention to the following—and I 
do so with tle conviction that the geo) of 
America will furnish the valuable material whi 
promises to increase the commercial treasnres of 
France. The Builder says: “A communication 
was made, some short time ago, to the French In- 
stitate, about what was called huile aux pierres. 
The oil is perfectly clear and transparent, does 
not soil, and yields a flame of great intensity and 
clearness. A company, formed for the manufac- 
turing of this mineral oil, possesses in the vicinity 
of Autun inexhaustible strata of rock, from which 
not only this, but other valuable substances, as a 
sort of grease, (graisses,) tar, ammoniacal water, 
peraffire—substances of which some are valuable 
as manures—are extracted.” 

Mr. Charles Ellerman (late Hanoverian con- 
sul at Antwerp) has published a pamphlet on 
“Disinfection,” the object being to expound a 
process which will neutralize the noxious gases 
disengaging in the decomposition of feculent mat- 
ter, without diminishing its fertilizing property. 
This is effected by adding to the feculent mat- 
ter a chemical substance which unites with the 
noxious gases, and forms a third substance that is 
not noxious. By this process, a large undrained 
barrack at Brussels was disinfected instantaneous- 
ly. An immense slaughter-house, in the Plaine 
des Vertus, near Paris, was condemned to re- 
moval as a nuisance. Mr. Ellerman’s process was 
resorted to ; the noxious effluvia were totally neu- 
tralized, and the slaughter-house remains. The 
like results were obtained in the case of a large 
slaughter-house at Saumur, used as a manufacture 
of artificial manure, and the product obtained by 
the process is highly fertilizing. We have seen 
(says the Spectator, from whom I borrow this no- 
tice) a luxuriant growth of maize in the neigh- 
borhood of London, springing from the open soil 
prepared solely by Mr. Ledoyne’s fluid. It should 
be remarked, that the processes of these two gen- 
tlemen are nearly similar. 

I am not aware of any remarkable discovery 
we have made since I last wrote to you, unless 
the discovery of a fresh planet may be so consid- 
ered ; this, however, can hardly be the case, when 
they turn up at the rate of at least one every 
fortnight. A gentleman, Mr. J. R. Hind, writing 
from Mr. Bishop’s observatory last Friday night, 
says: “ At half-past 9 o’clock this evening, I noticed 
what appeared to be a star of the 8.9 magnitude, in 
the 19th hour of right ascension, not marked upon 
Wolfer’s map, and which I never saw before, though 
I have repeatedly examined this part of the 
heavens during the present summer. Micromet- 
ric observations, by Mr. Bishop and myself, have 
shown it to be a new planet, evidently belonging 
to the group between Mars and Jupiter. Its ob- 
served positions are : 

G, M. T. R, A. Decl. 
hm s. Deg.em 5S. 7 m 5S. 
August 18,at 9 35 17 299 22 404 13 2 7 

Do. do. 10 45 19 299 2 29 13 27 313 

I will put down a list of all the planets discov- 
ered before I write again, and send it complete in 
my next. 

I find myself at the close of this communication, 
as at the close of my last, among the stars; but, 
wherever I may be, I am always, dear sir, yours, 
most truly, W.O. 


FROM THE SOUTH. 


Warrenton, N. C., August 29, 1847. 
T'o the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: This has been the most rainy sea- 
son which has been witnessed for many years. 
The crops are unusually fine, and perhaps the 
old North State never presented a better appear- 
ance. We want nothing but a free population 
to make it a great country. The climate is mild 
and healthy in all the country above tide-water, 
which embraces nearly three-fourths of the State. 
The upper, or western half, is eminently fitted to 
beeome a great agricultural and manufacturing 
community. The people in all that region long 
for the day when the tide of Northern and Eu- 
ropean emigration shall tarn thitherward. The 
country where I am sojourning at present, though 
healthy and fertile, has the misfortune to produce 
very fine tobacco, and, of course, the bulk of the 
population consists of slaves. There is, there- 
fore, no public spirit, no trade; there are no me- 
chanies, no towns, no factories. But inthe up- 
country the case is different ; and, what is better, 
the tone of public sentiment is different. The 
western half of the State has not more than 80,000 
or 100,000 slaves, and slavery is universally felt 
to be an evil, political and moral. Can’t you pre- 
vail on some thousands of your Yankee friends 
to go there? Let them go together, and settle 
together. They can thus preserve their New 
England manners and habits and opinions; and 
can establish schools and and societies 
of all kinds, in approved Yankee style. They. 
have then: only to give Yankee names to new 
towns and school districts, in ord ete 

istricts, in order to compl 








ingly call our up-country the Switzerland of 





America, from the resemblance of its natural fea- 
tures. Let it rather be called the New England 
of the South, in its social affinities. The New 
Englanders can make it such, if they will say the 
word, and thousands upon thousands of Carolina 
hearts will respond to the effort. Let them come. 
The harvest is white and plenteous. We have a 
good soil, a delightful climate—nothing like so 
hot as you have in your Northern cities; while 
the winters are cold enough to make good ice. By 
the way, no one uses ice in our up-country, un- 
less it is in mere vanity, because the water is 
better without it. You should not suffer your 
abhorrence of slavery to prejudice you against 
our country. God made that, at any rate; and, 
rely upon it, he did it with no “’prentice hand.” 
We have towering mountains and verdant dales, 
and gushing fountains upon every hill side. We 
have rich fields, and stately forests, and- noble 
rivers. We have mines of coal, of iron, and of 
gold ; and we have hundreds, I might say thou- 
sands, of “water privileges,” as the Yankees say, 
some of which would put Lowell out of counte- 
nance. 

“Like the hart panteth after the water brook,” 
our people long for the era of Northern emigra- 
tion, with the life and spirit and improvement 
which must come with it. 

I am, respectfully, 
A Norrn Carouinian. 





BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our friend, Dr. Snodgrass, has lately been on a 
trip through several counties in Pennsylvania ly- 
ing along the Maryland line, holding meetings for 
the discussion of the subjects of Temperance, Cap- 
ital Punishment, and Anti-Slavery. He address- 
eda very large meeting at Eastland, Lancaster 
county, on the 2ist and 22d ult., hundreds being 
unable to obtain even a standing place within the 
house. The best spirit prevailed. 

Another meeting was convened, at a few hours’ 
notice, in Burt township, in the Friends’ meeting- 
house. “Here,” says the Doctor, “I spoke, by re- 
quest, upon the popular movements of the times 
generally—such as the movements against Intem- 
perance, Capital Punishment, War, Land Mo- 
nopoly, &c.; but to show that reform is a wnit, and 
that the friends of each branch of reform ought to 
be considered the friends of each other branch, as 
co-laborers, in a greater or less degree, and deport 
themselves accordingly. I mention this, here, un- 
der a sincere desire to induce reflection on this 
point, on the part of the readers of the Era, espe- 
cially those of them in the Southern States who 
have been kept aloof from all except the more pop- 
ular department of reforms—T emperance—by un- 
worthy prejudices, uniting with and excusing 
their dread of public censure.” 

“From Burt,” continues the Doctor, “I passed 
through a delightful section of Lancaster county, 
visiting the model farm of John B. Russell, (one 
of your subscribers, by the by,) the present condi- 
tion of which is a marked example of what a just 
and true system of culture can effect.” 

But we hasten to give the most important part 
of the letter of our Baltimore correspondent : 


Anti-Slavery Meetings in Maryland—Truth Trium- 
phant, §c. 

I proceed to notice other indications of Progress 
nearer home. And here it is my joy to state, that 
I have at length made an opening for the Anti-Slavery 
Reform in Maryland. Ou arriving at Harrisville, 
Cecil county, (quite a different and distant part 
of the county trom that described in the extract 
which you gave from my last letter,) I found a meet- 
ing arranged for me, near a school-house, which 
was offered to the friends of the cause, but proved 
too small for the purpose. I addressed it in the 
morning on Intemperance, and in the afternoon on 
Slayery. Ev i of quietly and grati- 
fyingly. ‘The iamediate result was, the passage 
ot the following resolutions, nearly unanimously : 

Resolved, That as citizens of the sister States of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, united by many ties 
of interest, we rejoice to see the opening this day 
made on the subject of Slavery, and hail it as an 
omen of Progress. 

Resolved, ‘That we believe the time has come 
when our sectional jealousies and. differences 
should be forgotten, in an earnest and persevering 
effort to rid, not only Maryland, but the country 
at large, of this moral and social evil. 

Resolved, That we are determined that our sanc- 
tion shall never be given to the further extension 
of slavery—feeling, as we do, that having allowed it 
the constitutional guarantees within its present 
limits, we have done all that can be fairly asked 
of us, us lovers of Truth and Justice, or as true 
Patriots. 

Considering the above result “glory enough 
for one day,” I proceeded next to a Temperance 
“ Harvest Home,” held about ten miles distant, on 
the Maryland side of the interstatal line. This 
was on the 26th instant. There was an immense 
collection of people present, from many miles 
around, and ample arrangements for their com- 
fort had been made. The speaking was boldly 
truthful and effective—William Nicholson, of 
Philadelphia; Howard Meeks, of New York and 
Daniel Neals, of Westchester, being among the 
speakers. At the close of the meeting, permission 
having been previously obtained from the owners of 
the woods and the Committee of Arrangements, | 
announced that I would address the people, next 
day, upon the subject of Slavery. On arriving 
at the ground, next morning, lo and behold! the 
stand and seats had disappeared! A mob, head- 
ed by a notorious rumseller in the neighborhood, 
named William B. Biles, had, during the night, 
compelled the owners of the boards to remove 
them, (from their own ground, mind !) with threats 
of burning them, elsewise! One load of them 
being still on the wagon, we readily procured 
them ; and, speedily rigging up seats, and using 
a “ carry-all” for a “stand,” the doings of the day 
were opened with an able speech upon Social Re- 
form, according to the system of Charles Fourier, 
delivered by Howard Meeks. A recess was then 
had, with the view of hearing the Anti-Slavery 
speech after dinner. In the mean time, a mob of 
rough and rowdy-looking men, for the most part 
made their appearance, armed with clubs an 
other implements of violence. Having threaten- 
ed, for a while, to no purpose, and finding me 
about to proceed with my remarks, they suddenly 
changed their attitude, and spoke of legal inter- 
ference, of a troop coming to take me to Elk- 
ton, (the county seat,) and all that! My friends 
told them there was no need of either their clubs 
or their troops—that they would guaranty my 
prompt delivery, in response to the proper legal 
process, if any should be issued. Some of them 
set off for a warrant, as they avowed, others re- 
maining as spies. I proceeded, according to ap- 
pointment, declaring my readiness to answer to 
the laws of my State, should 1 violate them. I 
spoke plainly of the moral as well as physical 
evils of slavery—pointing out the omnipresent 
evidences of its ruinous influence upon Maryland, 
and not forgetting to remind my assailants how 
woefully it made slaves of white men! There 
was no further obstacle thrown in my way, even 
the mobites appearing to be confounded by the 
plain and simple truths given me to utter—nor 
did I hear anything further of “troops,” or “ war- 
rants,” or “jails,” although I remained over night 
near the spot, and on the Maryland side of the 
line, as one conscious of the Right could well 
afford to do. 

In order to show the reversed effect of this base 
attempt to crush the utterance of Anti-Slavery 
truth and stop the car of Progress, and the feel- 
ings of the meeting which thus nobly stood by 
me in this trying ordeal, I send you the pream- 
ble and resolutions passed on the occasion, beg- 
ging of you to find room for them; for they will 
be everywhere regarded as peculiarly significant. 

Whereas it is the right of the people to assem- 
ble peaceably together, to consult upon matters 
pertaining to their interests, as well as to “ peti- 
tion for redress of grievances ;” and whereas an 
effort has been made, by William B. Biles, Charles 
Biles, John Wherry, Edward Lewis, —— Evans, 
Eli Harrigan, —— j enney, Charles Crouch, (and 
other citizens of Maryland, whose names are now 
unknown to this meniings wn ores be: - 

i ther on the present occasion— - 
Say cover of Me night, demolished the 
stand and seats procured for this meeting—there- 
fore, ; 
Resolved, That we are determined never to sur- 
vender the rights guarantied to us, because the 
views we express may happen to militate against 
the peculiar interests of certain exclusive classes, 
being resolved to know no exceptions to the rule 
of free and untrammeled discussion of all the ques- 
tions relating to the true interests of Humanity. 








Resolved, ‘That since the discussion of the insti- 
tution of slavery has been assailed by our mobo- 
cratic opposers, 2s the pretext for their violence 
we are convinced, more firmly than ever, that it 
is the Keystone of the stupendous arch of Error 
and Wrong, against which, as friends of Univer- 
sal Reform, we are earnestly struggling, and that 
it is the more needful to expose its wickedness 
and oppression. 

Resolved, That we believe that not only the 
physical, but the moral interests of Maryland, 
demand that slavery shall cease within her bor- 
ders—resting, as it does, like an incubus upon her 
body social, while blasting, as if with a general 
inildew, the fruits of her beautiful and naturally 
productive soil, and drying up, as With a rushing 
wind, the fountains of Truth and Justice. 

Resolved, That the officers of this meeting be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to draw up and 
forward to the Legislature of Maryland, at its 
next session, a petition praying the immediate pas- 
sage of a law for the abolition of slavery within 
our borders. 

it should be known that these foregoing resolu- 
tions were passed at a meeting in Maryland, pre- 
sided over by a Marylander, while being moved 
and seconded by Marylanders—men who are not 
disposed longer to hide, under a bushel, that glo- 
rious light which is yet destined to redeem our 
State and people from the thraldom of our special 
evil, and bless us with returning prosperity ! 

J. E. 


Ee 


EASTERN CORRESPONDENCE, 


New York, August 26, 1847. 

Dr. Bawey: It has occurred to me that a brief 
account of a trip recently made to Westchester 
county might be of interest to your readers, and 
if such be your judgment also, this letter is at 
your disposal. 

A little past noon, on Tuesday of this week, I 
met our mutual friend, Lewis Tappan, and receiv- 
ed an invitation to accompany him to West Farms, 
to witness an exhibition of the Colored Orphan 
Association. Knowing no better method of com- 
bining relaxation and improvement, I at once ac- 
cepted the invitation, and at two o’clock we were 
on our way, in the cars of the Harlem railroad. 
This road has acquired of late a bad notoriety 
for its maltreatment of our colored brethren, who 
have been refused admittance to the cars, proba- 
bly lest the lowest class of Irish, who ride without 
molestation, should be contaminated by the pres- 
ence of a respectable and intelligent colored man, 
or lest the polished 7oues and profligates, in their 
broadcloth, might be infected by some virtuous 
colored female. Dr. McCune Smith, the well- 
known colored physician, was actually denied the 
use of the cars, after his friends had procured 
him a free ticket, 1o enable him to visit on profes- 
sional business the Colored* Orphan Asylum. 
Lately their rules have been so far relaxed as to 
allow colored persons to ride, who have procured 
a ticket or certificate from one of the company 
who is authorized to grant permits to such as he 
deems respectable—a favor which may have re- 
sulted from an attempt to exclude one of the di- 
rectors from the cars, the agent mistaking him 
about dusk for a colored man! We movedalong, 
drawn by horses at a snail’s pace, till we reached 
the outskirts of the city, where the locomotive was 
attached, by which we were soon brought to Mor- 
risiania, after passing through an uninteresting 
country around Yorkville and Harlem. Here we 
left the cars, and entered a stage, which brought 
us in a half hour to the beautiful mansion of Wil- 
liam Shotwell, a member of the Society of Friends, 
of whose hospitality we were partakers for a part 
of two days. A drive of three miles in Mr. Shot- 
well’s carriage, through a delightful country, con- 
veyed us to a grove, where the good people of the 
neighborhood were assembled to witness the 
exhibition. This grove surrounds the spacious 
country residence of Dr. Beach, the botanic 
physician, who generously offered the use of his 
house and grounds, (valued at $30,000,) for the 
summer, to the directors of the Asylum, that they 
might bring the children there for recreation and 

Hare they renge through ihe woods and 
over the fields, breathing the pure air of heaven, 
and bathing daily in a reservoir which is filled by 
the rising tide, for the house is on the bank of the 
East River, about ten miles from the city. As we 
approached through the grove, a most interesting 
sight burst upon us—nearly one hundred and fif- 
ty orphans, each sex dressed alike, seated upon the 
spacious steps of the piaz with the delighted 
spectators in front, and in the back ground ex- 
tended tables, covered with refreshments for 
the children. The examination had just com- 
menced, and we attended for about two hours to 
exercises in geography, arithmetic, singing, calis- 
thenics, declamation, &c., which were highly hon- 
orable to the children and their teachers. Noth- 
ing so astonished the audience as the prompt and 
intelligent answers given in mental arithmetic. 
Numerous songs, sung in the sweetest manner, 
and with voices of melody such as characterize 
the African race, were frequently interspersed. 
Short addresses to the orphans and the spectators 
were made by Lewis Tappan, Esq., of New York, 
and Rey. William W. Patton, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut a collection was taken up, children went 
through a series of marches and counter-marches, 
quite transcending in interest, as a spectator re- 
marked, the evolutions at West Point ; and then 
they passed to the tables, which they surrounded 
with the brightest and happiest faces upon which 
I have looked for a long time. 

As a whole, and in all its parts, the exhibition 
passed off with uncommon pleasure. The chil- 
dren presented a remarkable tidy appearance, 
their countenances were animated and intelligent, 
their lessons were perfectly recited, and not a sin- 
gle instance of disorder occurred, to mar their 
good behaviour. A better examination was never 
passed by a white school. 

The impression upon the spectators was very 
happy, many of whom had been much prejudiced 
against the children when they were first brought 
out. A word about the institution, and I conclude. 

The Colored Orphan Association have nearly 
one hundred and fifty children under their care, 
gathered from the lowest dregs of a New York 
population. Their building is situated on Fifth 
avenue, between Forty-third and Forty-fourth 
streets. They are much troubled to obtain suffi- 
cient means to defray their current expenses, al- 
though no wortheir object is brought before the 
charitable public. One fact speaks volumes in 
their praise—that while other institutions are 
troubled to find places for children, the directors 
actually obtain a premium for their colored or- 
phans, when they are prepared to be bound out. 
They generally place them with pious farmers, 
and require a payment of five dollars per annum 
for two or three years, then of ten dellars, and so 
on, which is placed at interest for the child till he 
arrives at age. I would be glad to add more were 
there space, but this will suffice from 

Spgctator. 





A SUGGESTION, 


We suggest to those Whigs, Democrats, and 
Independents, who have resolved to support Gen. 
Taylor, though they know nothing of his princi- 
ples, on the strength of his declaration that he is 
a no-party man, whether they ought not to assume 
as their motto, and inscribe on their banners, for 
all time to come—“ Men anp not Measures.” 
Under this battle-cry they could easily extinguish 
the old Democratic party, whose motto is, “ Meas- 
ures, and not men.” 

The difference between the two could be defined 
in four lines. 

The No-Party party would vote for Lucifer, 
provided he had no principles. The Democratic 
party would sustain his majesty, only on condition 
of his holding Democratic principles. 


—_—_————— 


PARTY AND PRINCIPLE. 


“The man of real principle cannot keep pace 
with parties; for, be he Democrat or Whig, ho 
finds acts done and principles advanced which he 
cannot sanction; and because he cannot and will 
not approve error or injustice, his orthodoxy 1% 
questioned. He must ‘go the whole hog,’ and be 
ready to approve or condemn, as directed by the 
party flugelman, or his fidelity is doubted, and the 
party ‘dogs bark at him’”— Bale, Clipper. 

Well—let them bark. A man may be inde- 
pendent, and yet be a party man to acertain ex- 
tent—going with it when he believes it right, and 
by himself when he believes it wrong. In 590 
doing hemay not please the “party flugelman,” but 
he will please himself, which is far better. And 
as to the barking of “party dogs” that is more 
tolerable than the biting of conscience. He who 
suffers his party to control his judgment, is no 
man at all—he is a thing. 
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Xp The Correspondence of the Era on the first 
page will be found highly interesting. . 

The letter from London presents an instruc- 
tive view of the state of affairs in England and 
Italy. 

The letter on the same page, from our Baltimore 
correspondent, shows that the Anti-Slavery men 
have broken ground in Maryland. 





x¢y See Mr. Buchanan's letter on the first page. 





xy We hope none of our readers will overlook 
the Law of Slavery in Louisiana, now in course 
of publication in the Era. It is compiled by a 
lawyer who resided many years in Louisiana. 





a> Patty Lee’s lively sketches furnish many & 
truthful picture of “ country life.” 





ac¢r Our exchanges that have republished “ The 
Wifes Triumph” will be pleased to learn that next 
week we shall commence the publication of “the 
Sequel,” by the same pen. 


COMMUNICATIONS ON HAND. 


“The Wife's Mistake.” 

From “ Agricola,” Illinois. 

“The Whig.” 

From John Henry, Poland, Ohio. 

“ The Slave, by Robert Dale Owen.” 

“ Negro,” by W. W. Brown. 

From Oriskany Falls. 

From J. C., Unadilla Forks. 

From James Nelson. 

The Mexican War. 

From W. R. Harris. 

Bible Doctrine of Servitude. 

The Policy of the Whig Party. 

Spirit of the Free, 

Farewell to the Sea. (Slipped out of sight till 
too late for this week.) 

Slavery in Illinois. (A series.) 

From Cabin Creek, Kentucky. (Next week.) 

From “A Carolinian.” 

“ Our Country, Right or Wrong.” 

“Gen. Taylor—The Presidency,” &c., from 
Lockport. (In type.) 

Beside all these, many others. 

Awid so many excellent articles, we find it hard 
to say which shall come first. But we shall try to 
be amiable towards all. 

peta 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE IN THE FIELD. 


The letter of Mr. Buchanan, on our first page, 
will arrest the attention of every reader. It isa 
reproduction, in a condensed form, of the declama- 
tion of the Washington Unicn, about the blessed- 
ness of compromise; and presents not a single 
argument in favor of the position maintained by 
that paper; which was not rebuked by the action 
of the majority of the Democratic members of 
Congress last winter. Itreveals the inflexible an- 
tagonism of Mr. Buchanan to the Wilmot Pro- 
viso—a measure infroduced by a distinguished 
political associate of his own party, and sustained 
by the unanimous voice of the Democracy in ihe 
Legislature of his own State. It exhibits him 
openly pledged to sustain the slaveholding policy 
which proposes to adjust the slavery question, as 
it respects all new territory, by extending to the 
Pacific the Missouri Compromise line of 36 deg. 
30 min. It leaves no objection to be raised against 
him by the supporters of slavery, should the 
General Democratic Convention see proper to 
offer him the Presidential nomination. One pur- 
pose for which it was written was, to suppress the 
Anti-Slavery spirit of the Democracy of Penn- 
sylvania, and embolden them to go into the ap- 
proaching election, on the strength of their re-in- 
stituted allegiance to the Slave Power ; so that, 
should they carry the day, their triumph might 
be regarded as identical with an open repudiation 
of the Wilmot Proviso, of the policy of restrict- 
ing slavery to its present limits, of the action in 
relation to this subject of the Democratic Legis- 
Jature of Pennsylvania at its last session, and of 
the Domesauts mepresentatives of Perinsylvania 
in Congress last winter. 

Whether this movement, viewed as an election- 
eering device, be creditable to the forecast of the 
Secretary of State, the result of the elections in 
October will show. But it is not necessary to 
Wait till then to determine whether it be a move- 
ment honorable to the statesmanship of that gen- 
tleman, or to the Administration of which he is 
® member. 

We greatly admired the luminous argument by 
which Mr. Buchanan maintained the American 
title to the whole of Oregon: he showed in that 
a power of intellect, for which he had not before 
received credit; but the strength of the strong 
man departed from him, when he laid his head 
in the lap of Delilah. In embracing slavery, 
Mr. Buchanan has been shorn of his locks. Where, 
in the letter to the “glorious Democracy of old 
Berks,” do we find the logic that made him pow- 
erful when advocating Right against Compromise, 
instead of Compromise against Right? The let- 
ter is full of contradictions. Let us leave the 
question “where the Constitution has left it, to 
the States where slavery exists’—therefore, use 
the power of the General Government to extend 
it to where ut does not exist! We compromised the 
Missouri question, by allowing slavery to continue 
where it already existed in United States terri- 
tory, south of 3614 degrees—therefore, let us allow 
it to be introduced into new territory, where it is 
now prohibited?! We admitted a sovereign State, 
applying for admission into the Union, with sla- 
very established under her Constitution—there- 
fore, let us anticipate State action, and, under the 
sanction of the General Government, introduce 
slavery into dependent territory, over which Con- 
gress will have exclusive jurisdiction! Slavery, 
in all probability, cannot exist in New Mexico 
and California—therefore, the South will establish 
it there, or dissolve the Union, and so we had 
better let her do the former! “The question is 
not one of practical importance”—therefore, the 
Democratic party isin danger of being divided, 
if not destroyed by it, and the Union is in dan- 
ger of being dissolved! These dreadful results 
are threatened from a mere difference of opinion 
on a “question of no practical importance!” 

Read the letter of Mr. Buchanan, and see how 
these glaring contradictions will stare you in the 
face. Mr. B. remarks: 

“ Neither the soil, the climate, nor the produc- 
tions of that portion of California south of 36 
deg. 30 min., nor indeed of any portion of it, 
north or south, is adapted to slave labor; and, 
beside, every facility would be there afforded to 
the slave to escape from his master. Such proper- 
ty would be utterly insecure in any part of Cali- 
fornia. It is morally impossible, therefore, that o 
majority of the emigrants to that portion of the 
territory south of 36 deg. 30 min., which will be 
chiefly composed of our fellow-citizens from the 
Eastern, Middle, and Western States, will ever 
re-establish slavery within its limits. In regard 
to New Mexico, east of the Rio Grande, the ques- 
tion has been already settled by the admission of 
= ae the Union. oe ie ts 

We acquire territo: ond the Rio 
Grande, and east of the Rocky A staretho it is 
still more improbable that a majority of the peo- 
ple of that region would consent to re-establish 
slavery. They are themselves, in a large pro- 
portion, a colored population ; and among them 
the negro does not socially belong to a degraded 


race. 

“ The question is, therefore, not one of practi- 
cal importance. Its agitation, however patie 
intended, can produce no effect but to alienate the 
people of different portions of the Union from 
each other i to pew: sectional divisions and jeal. 
ousies ; and to distract and possibly destroy 
the Democratic party, on the ascendency akan 
rinciples and measures depends, as I firmly be- 
ieve, the success of our grand experiment of 
self-government.” 


Now, if this be so, if the slaveholder have no 
hope of establishing slavery in these territories, 
why all this terrible clamor against the Proviso ? 
Why are we presented with the alternative— 
Defeat of the Proviso, or Dissolution. of the 
Union? Are parricidal hands to be lifted against 
the Union, are all the horrors of civil war to be 
invoked, because may pass an act that 


the very reasonable position of the South? The 
Secretary pays but a poor compliment to its intel- 
ligence and patriotism. Does he really believe 
all that his words seem to convey? His state- 
ments, he says, “must be evident to all who have 
attentively examined the subject.” We have ex- 
amined the subject, and come to a very different 
conclusion. 

It is proposed to obtain possession of the Cali- 
fornias. Lower California extends from Cape 
St. Lucas, in lat. 23, to the Bay of Todos Santos, 
in lat. 32, being nearly six hundred miles long, 
with a width varying from thirty to one hundred 
and fifty miles. It is said to be one vast pile of 
voleanic debris and scoriz, barren, desolate, al- 
most unfit for the habitation of man; and one 
writer estimates that from the products of its soil 
it can never maintain a population of more than 
five hundred thousand souls. Possibly this may 
be so; but little comparatively is known of the 
capacities of the country. We shall admit, how- 
ever, that it is unsuitable for the ordinary staples 
of slave labor. But, one circumstance must be 
noted. The sea and gulf surrounding this penin- 
sula are stored with an incredible abundance of 
fish, and afford an almost inexhaustible supply of 
pearl. The pearl fisheries are immense, and a 
moment’s reflection will show the same adaptation 
of slave labor to this work, as to the cultivation 
of rice. All this peninsula, by the Missouri line, 
would be given up to slavery. 

Now, take the map ; select as points of meridian 
the head of the Gulf of California and the Bay 
of Todos Santos, and from them, let the eye range 
up from the 32d degree of north latitude to 364g 
degrees—the proposed line of the Missouri Com- 
promise—and it embraces a vast country, lying in 
the same latitude with North Carolina, South 
Carolina, the northern part of Georgia and south- 
ern part of Virginia; constituting an area large 
enough for five or six such States; with a soil of 
almost unrivalled richness, a climate auspicious, 
and a perfect adaptedness to the production of all 
the staples usually raised by slave labor. Hear 
how Mr. Farnham speaks of a portion of this re- 
gion: 

‘¢ As we pass southward in our geographical view 
of the Californias, we find remaining to be de- 
scribed that belt of country extending from the 
Bay of San Francisco in latitude 37 N. to the 
port of San Diego in latitude 32 N., and bounded 
east by the marine range of mountains, and west 
by the ocean. It is 350 miles long, and from 15 
to 40 miles wide. * * * 

“ Perhaps I ought to say that this is, indeed, the 
most valuable part of the Californias, and true it 
is, that this belt of country, lying between the 
latitudes thus named, is the crowning glory of 
Upper California, as will appear on coming pages.” 

And a most luxuriant description does he give 
of it in the following pages. Wheat is not very 
successfully cultivated, except in the northern 
part. Maize returns almost one hundred and 
fifty fold. Hemp is congenial to the soil. The 
grape promises to be a great staple. The olive 
tree flourishes ; figs, lemons, and oranges, abound 
all the year. “ Cotton and tobacco also thrive fine- 
ly.” “Rice may be raised in untold quantities about the 
waters of the San Joaquim and Sacramento. 'Theim- 
mense fresh-water marshes of these streams are 
capable of being turned into fields for the pro- 
duction of this grain at very trifling expense.” 
“These grounds,” says the same writer, “ would 
probably make the best rice fields in North 
America.” 

Testimony from other quarters could be pro- 
duced to confirm these statements. And yet an 
American Secretary of State makes the bold as- 
sertion, that “neither the soil, nor climate, nor 
productions of that portion of California south of 
36 deg. 30 min., nor indeed of any portion of it, 
north or south, is adapted to slave labor!” The 
Union has made similar statements, and holds out 
the delusive idea that it will be settled by emi- 
grants from the Eastern, Middle, and Western 
States. What of that? We have no more faith 
in emigrants from those States than from the 
South. They will go there for the purpose of 
gain, and the same causes which tempt them to 
become slaveholders in the far South, will incline 
them to invite slave labor from the States. In 
haste to be rich, and debilitated by the hot or 
unhealthy in the cotton and rice regions 
of California, they will welcome slave emigration 
from the South. , 

Suppose the system once introduced, what a 
terrible growth would it attain under the power- 
ful stimulus of the boundless market afforded by 
the western coast of South America, Asia, and 
the Polynesian Islands! The remark of Mr. Bu- 
chanan, that “such property would be utterly in- 
secure in any part of California, deserves scarcely 
a notice. Why would it be any more insecure 
there than on the plains of Texas, or Arkansas, 
or Missouri? The immense tract of country we 
have described is generally open, with few places 
for concealment, and fewer facilities for escape. 

The Charleston Mercury has too much boldness 
to resort to any of these ingenious devices to 
blind the public mind. Its great theme is, the 
necessity of providing room for an expanding slave 
population. A single quotation from one of its 
many articles on this subject, will show the true 
reason why the slaveholders are so anxious to 
defeat this Wilmot Proviso: 

“The population of the slaveholding States, 
which rose from 5,771,000 in 1830, to 7,225,000 
in 1840, will, in the same ratio of increase, reach, 
in 1950, a century only from the present time, 
90,000,000! The proposition, then, is to assign a 
limited territory of 860,000 square miles to a 
population which it is clearly foreseen will in a 
few years reach 90,000,000—120 persons to the 
square mile. This statement will appear start- 
ling, and perhaps visionary; but such, in fact, is 
the proposition, and, if carried out, such must be 
the result! 

“The population of the slaveholding States is 
composed of two races—the Anglo-Saxon and the 
negro; and the latter number but one-third of 
the whole. Every intelligent mind must per- 
ceive what effects the progressive growth of this 
population must have upon the relative condition 
of the two, races, long before the point we indi- 
cated is reached. The rapid increase of laborers, 
deprived of the privilege of emigrating, or the 
right to own land, will as rapidly reduce the value 
of labor, until that point is attained when the 
wages of the laborer will be worth no more than the 
cost of his subsistence. When that takes place, 
the negro laborer, having been gradually depreci- 
ating, year by year, will cease to possess any value 
as property, since his wages will be no longer ade- 
quate to his subsistence, and the charges of infan- 
cy, sickness, and age. This appears to us so ob- 
vious, as not to need an argument to maintain it. 
This subject will be continued in our next, and 
we will endeavor to show that this measure, if 
carried, will lead to the extirpation of the negro 
race in America.” 

Enough. If “the Democracy” of Pennsylva- 
nia, or any other State, abandon their position in 
favor of the Proviso, it will be done with their 
eyes wide open to the consequences. It will be 
done with the clear and certain knowledge that 
slavery, through their apostacy, is to be let loose 
to curse and destroy the fairest portion of this 
continent. 








HENRY CLAY. 


We said, some weeks since, that it was just pos- 
sible Henry Clay might be invoked by the Whigs 
to extricate them from the difficulties into which 
the rash committalism of some of them to General 
Taylor had plunged the party. The Louisville 
Journal, commenting upon the Union, says : 

“ We know that Mr. Clay, at the disastrous close 
of the last Presidential canvass, which he did not 

t for his own sake, though he deeply regret- 
ted it for his country’s, came unhesitatingly and 
instantly to thé determination never again to be 
a candidate for the Presidency, unless, in the 
oe omy of events, the whole people of the United 

tates, regardless of party distinctions, should call 
him to the Presidency by acclamation. 

“He indulged not the slightest expectation that 
this would ever happen, and he fully made up his 
mind that, unless it should happen, he would re- 
main forever in the retirement that was so dear 
to him; that he would never, under any circum- 
What pass through another political conflict. 

nis resolution then was is, we are sure, his 
—oe now. He will not be a candidate for 
= Chief Magistracy, unless called to the high 
ce by the acclamation of all parties, 


and he well knows» : 
pect ows that he is not called to it by 


Yes, and he knows, or ought to kn 
never will be. ene 





Congress 
slavery shall not be, where it cannot be? Is this 


The New York Tribune has a remarkable arti- 


cle on this announcement of the Journal, written, 
it seems, on behalf of that large body of Whigs 
who have not surrendered their hope that Henry 
Clay may be the next President of the United 
States. : 

“ Having,” it says, “enjoyed some opportuni- 
ties for becoming acquainted with their views, we 
offer the following remarks, not merely nor mainly 
as the expression of our own sentiments, but as sub- 
stantially those of many Whigs, whose intelli- 
gence, &c., entitle their opinion to consideration.” 

Let us see what these views are. 

Had Mr. Clay been “ fairly and decisively beat- 
en” in 1844, his most devoted admirers would 
counsel his peremptory refusal thenceforth to be 
a Presidential candidate. “But, was he so beaten ?” 
The Tribune points to the remarkably sinister 
conjunction of cireumstances—the Kane letter 
fraud; the clamor for the “whole of Oregon or 
none ;” the Native American agitation ; the pledges 
of Mr. Cs adversaries in New York that Texas 
should not be admitted, unless equally divided 
between free and slave States; the use made of 
the running of Silas Wright for Governor, as an 
anti-Texas candidate; the 15,000 Liberty vote; 
the vast number of illegal votes, &c.—“ and then 
say, if you can, that he was fairly beaten in the 
canvass of 744.” 

“ Mr. Clay will never again consent to be a mere 
party candidate for President. He will not be a 
candidate at all, except upon a call so general and 
urgent as to embody substantially the voice of the 
country.” 

“ But, is it certain that such a call will not be 
made?” It refers to the “break down of Polk,” 
the death of Wright, the obvious indisposition of 
Mr. Cs opponents to unite upon any candidate, 
and winds up this view with the question—“ W hat 
man lives, except Henry Clay, whom any great 
proportion of the people really desire to see Pres- 
ident ?” 

Recollect it is the editor of the Anti-Slavery 
pro-Wilmot-Proviso New York Tribune, who is 
presenting these views, which he intimates are 
also his own. 

The friends of Mr. Clay, says the Tribune, 
avow the hope that a large portion of the “old 
Democracy” may repent, and. on a calm survey 
of the whole ground, say, “'True, we have been 
opposed to Mr. Clay since the general disruption 
of parties, a quarter of a century ago, but we have 
never ceased to appreciate his talents, admire his 
frank, generous nature, and confide in his patriot- 
ism. We know that the slang which brands him 
a Federalist is unjust, for the very same princi- 
ples and measures which are now attributed to 
him as Federal, were heartily and ably cherished 
by him in 1816-20, when we all knew and ad- 
mired him as a Democrat. We have fought out 
our differences with him, growing out of his sup- 
port of Adams rather than Jackson or Crawford, 
when compelled to choose between them, and now 
we shall cast one vote for our old favorite before 
he dies, in acknowledgment of his eminent capa- 
city and services, and in memory of Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

The friends of Mr. Clay ask, then, that no new 
man be now brought upon the stage, and the Trib- 
une seems to think the request very reasonable: 

“If a new man is to be supported for President, 
it will do that man no harm to stand back until 
the friends of Mr. Clay perceive the necessity of 
relinquishing their first choice. No one will run 
the better for being crowded upon the course a 
year previous to the election. Let us simply wait. 
We shall see farther and know more after time 
has been afforded for the momentous discussions 
in the new Congress which already threaten to 
convulse the Union. Our Whig National Con- 
vention will probably assemble next May. Then, 
if it be not morally certain that Mr. Clay can be 
elected, his influential friends will unite with him 
in insisting on the withdrawal of his name; but, 
if it shall appear that a decided majority of the 
people are for him, and him only, ought he not to 
reconsider his resolve not to be a candidate ?” 

We arc in some doubt as to the purpose of this 
article ; but it may be safely affirmed, that the ed- 
itor of the Tribune, either, is in favor of the claims 
of Mr. Clay, cherishes the hope that-he may be 
elected, and is anxious to stave off all agitation 
about candidates till the Convention, with the ex- 
pectation that the signs in the political horizon 
will then warrant his nomination ; ov, he is using 
the poteney of Mr. Clay’s name, and the influence 
of Mr. Clay’s friends, to weaken, distract, and 
confound the Taylor and Corwin sections of the 
party. On the one supposition, he appears as a 
thorough-bred New York politician ; on the other, 
he simply shows infatuation. 
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DELAWARE AND SLAVERY—A FEW FACTS, 


We have had occasion heretofore to notice the 
rapid growth of Anti-Slavery feeling in the State 
of Delaware, where slavery still exists by law. 
We copy another article from the Blue Hen’s 
Chickens, published at Wilmington, in that State, 
to show how a slave State paper speaks, when not 
a few leading journals of the free States are be- 
ginning to temporize and falter. 


“Tur ‘ Witmor Proviso”—This resolution, in- 
troduced into Congress for the purpose of pre- 
venting the spread of the curse and Ddlight of sla- 
very, and which was so independently sustained 
by Hon. John M. Clayton, of this State, seems to 
be sustained by the legislators of nearly all the 
Eastern and Western States, whether Whig or 
Democrat, and approved by nearly every public 
meeting. This shows a proper spirit, and indi- 
cates a determined spirit in the freemen of the 
Eastern, Middle, and Western States, to resist 
effectually the anti-republican spirit of the slave 
States, to extend the stain and curse of slavery, 
to mock and dishonor our name as freemen. Sla- 
very has ruled us as a nation nearly since the 
foundation of the Government. It seeks to bring 
the free laborers of the North down to a level with 
the slaves and white laborers of the South. In 
the South, there are about one slaveholder to four 
non-slaveholding whites, and the slaveholders are 
about one to three slaves; therefore, one-eighth 
of the people of the South bear rule in the slave 
region—and not only so, but by management and 
sticking together have been able to rule the Union. 
But the time has come when thismustend. When 
Russia is giving freedom to her serfs or slaves— 
when England, France, and other nations, are giv- 
ing freedom to their slaves—can America, the 
land of freedom, extend and perpetuate the curse 
of human bondage? Inthe name of Heaven, we 
answer, no! How much has our Government to 
answer for? Was it not to extend slavery that 
Texas was annexed? Was it not to extend sla- 
very that the horrible war with Mexico was com- 
menced? A war that is swallowing up by hun- 
dreds of millions the hard earnings of the opera- 
tives—a war that is destroying hundreds and 
thousands of valuable lives—a war that is char- 
acterized by cruelties and outrages almost unpar- 
alleled in modern times. Oh! save us from the 
extension of slavery! or disunion must be the 
consequence. But the South, reckless of her ob- 
ligations to freedom, or of her own honor and pros- 
perity, holds on to this curse with the phrenzy of 
the maniac, and declares that it must be extended. 
Can such madness and folly overcome sober, 
sound republicanism? No, never.” 


The editor of the paper, who penned the fore- 
going, is mistaken on one point. The slavehold- 
ers are not in the proportion of one to four of the 
whites of the South. Far from it. The estimate 
would swell the number of slaveholders to one 
million of souls, leaving to each but two slaves 
and a half! But we know, that, with the excep- 
tion of parts of Kentucky, Missouri, and Ma- 
ryland, a large number of slaves will belong to 
one owner. Even in Kentucky, where slaves 
are more distributed than in any other State, the 
auditor’s book, in 1846, showed only 31,000 slave- 
holders, or not one in twenty of the white popu- 
lation. According to the report of the second 
auditor of that State, the whole number of quali- 
fied voters of Kentucky, in 1847, is 137,853—so 
that the non-slaveholding voters are nearly 28 
four-and-a-half to one of the slaveholding voters! 
In the States in which the body of the slave 
population lies, especially in those devoted chiefly 
to planting, the disproportion must be ar rapaenent 
In Louisiana, for example, which contained, in 
1840, 168,000 slaves, the number of sugar planta- 
tions in 1844 was only 702. Louisiana raises no 
grain to speak of, produces a small quantity of 
rice, come cotton, has scarcely any manufactures, 
and but one large city. A large proportion of 
her laboring force is absorbed by the sugar-cul- 
ture. The slave population must have increased 
to at least 180,000 in 1844. Now, allowing 
40,000 slaves for other departments of labor, it is 
probable that 140,000 were employed on those 





702 sugar plantations, which would give about 


200 to each plantation! In Georgetown district, 
South Carolina, there are nearly 75 slaves to 
every white person in the district. Exclude all 
but the slaveholders themselves, and the propor- 
tion of slaves to each of them will be one hundred. 

An abstract is given in the Congregational Jour- 
nal, of the report of the Association of Georgia 
for the Religious Instruction of Slaves. ‘The 
movement of the Rev. C. C. Jones, with whom 
the enterprise originated, is noticed at length. 
He visited, it is stated, most of the plantations in 
his district, to obtain accurate statistics, &c., and, 
according to these, “the number of plantations is 
125, owned by 146 owners.” On twenty-four, the 
owners or managers reside all the year round ; 
on forty-one, one-half, or a part of the year; on 
sixty, there is no white person at all, during any 
part of the year. The entire negro population of 
the district ig 4,212, not more than a dozen of 
whom are free, The average number of slaves, 
therefore, to the slaveholder, is about 29. In Ken- 
tucky, the average number to each slaveholder 
is six slaves: in Missouri, it may be about the 
same; in Louisiana, as we have seen, the sugar 
planters probably own, on an average, 200 slaves. 
These, perhaps, are the extreme points; but it 
may be fairly assumed, when we remember that 
the bulk of the slave-population is in the planting 
States, that the average number of slaves to each 
slaveholder is scarcely less than twenty. This 
we think a fair estimate; but if it be correct, 
the number of real slaveholders in the United 
States is only one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand! Let every one make the calculation for 
himself: he will hardly be able to arrive at any 
other conclusion, although the ordinary estimate 
places them at 250,000. 

The total popular vote in the Presidential 
election of 1844 was 2,697,520. The proportion, 
then, of slavcholding voters, (on the supposition 
that all the slaveholders are qualified voters.) is 
one to twenty-one! 

Now, it needs no argument to show that the 
prohibition ef slavery in any new territory will 
not only not injure American citizens who own 
no slaves, but be of immense advantage to them, 
especially to such as might see proper to emigrate 
from the slave States. This last class of persons, 
of all others, has the strongest reason for desiring 
exemption from the presence of a system which 
has operated disastrously on their interests 
and reduced them to subjection to a master-class. 
On the other hand, to permit the introduction of 
slavery in new territory, while it would tend to 
augment the power of this master-class, and its 
already inordinate gains, would be a blow at the 
great mass of our citizens, North and South, com- 
posed, as it is, of non-slaveholders. The simple 
question, then, is, Shall the will and unjust power 
and inordinate interests of one hundred and twen- 
ty-five thousand electors (adult white males, if you 
please) override the will, legitimate power, and 
lawful interests of two million five hundred and 
seventy-two thousand electors, adult white males? 
Shall ONE be of more weight, in the scale of 
American politics, than TWENTY-ONE? 

If so, if the Americaa People submit to this de- 
gradation, their boastel freedom is a falsehood, 
and they are as verily political slaves, as the 
blacks on the Southern plantations are physical 


slaves. 
wes” eu 


For the National Era. 
WORDS OF HOPE. 


Dreamers! wake ye ‘rom your revery— 
Sleepers! rouse yefrom your sleep! 

Wrong and vice, in virtue’s livery, 
Round ye like the serpents creep! 


Fix your glances on futurity— 
Lo! where beams tie day-spring bright : 
Ye may yet know joyand purity— 
Darkness may be changed to light! 


God sleeps not, though sleeps humanity— 
Moves he still in fire and blood : 
Heaven is not a vast Ihanity— 
Earth is more than mankind’s shroud! 


Good is in our race, though hidden— 
Peace is mightier fir than strife ; 

Earth may yet be made an Eden— 
Heaven be reached in mortal life! 


There is nought so high and holy 
As the Hope which conquers Pain: 

In yourselves, ye crushed and lowly, 
Lives the power to rise again! 

Trust not that which startles reason— 
Good ean ne’er be gained by ill; 

All that chains, or clouds, is treason ; 
Nought is powerful but “T witi!” 

Won read E o_masra! 
rd bs hat view the day! ae 

Eyes that best discern God's history 
Were anointed first with clay. 


Gaze from well-depths up to heaven, 
And ye see the stars at noon— 

Thus to lowly sense is given 
Reason’s best and richest buon! 


Not one grain of earth’s material 
Ever was, nor will be, lost— 

And shall man’s great soul, Ethereal, 
Be to dark oblivion lost ? 


Boldly speak, reluctant lisper! 
Truth’s appeal must mount on high: 
Each great word—each feeble whisper— 
Once breathed vut, can never die! 
DuGANNE. 
Waterman’s Exchange, Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1847. 


———s-_____ 


RATHER REMARKABLE, 


Just before the death of Silas Wright, there 
appeared in the State of New York indications of 
an organized opposition, in a section of “the De- 
mocracy” there, to that gentleman, covertly, and 
to the Wilmot Proviso, openly. Just before that, 
Secretary Marcy visited New York for the sake of 
his health; and about the same time is written the 
letter of Mr. Buchanan to the “glorious Democ- 
racy of old Berks,” in favor of the Missouri com- 
promise! Almost simultaneously with all this, 
the Washington Union, after a long sleep, into 
which it had passed with the words, “why agitate 
this question?” on its lips, wakes up, to the aston- 
ishment of even the Charleston Mercury, and 
issues a solemn manifesto in behalf of the same 
fraternal compromise. 

We ask men of sense, to what does all this 
point? Has not the plan of operations been fixed 
at headquarters, and is it not to be carried out by 
bringing to bear all those influences which can 
emanate alone from the White House? Do not 
all these movements reveal unity of purpose and 
concert of action? Is Mr. Buchanan the “heir 
apparent ?” 

Let the Democracy look to it. In this connec- 
tion, it will do no harm to publish the following 
extract of a letter, now before us, from a shrewd 
observer in New York. He gives the impressions 
of sober-minded men in that State: 

“It is generally understood here, that shortly 
before Governor Marcy’s coming North, Mr. 
Croswell, of the Albany Argus, was in Washing- 
ton. As soon after the arrival of the Governor in 
Albany as a consultation could be had, a concerted 
attack is made, in various quarters, by the Demo- 
cratic press, upon Silas Wright and the principle 
of the Wilmot Proviso, in which attack the Alba- 
ny Argus plays a conspicuous part. Thinking 
men can hardly avoid believing that this move- 
ment was in its general aspects agreed upon at 
Washington, after a consultation between the con- 
fidential friends of the Administration ; and that 
Governor Marcy’s mission to the North is to su- 
perintend and further its details,” &c. 

Can these things be? Though Silas Wright 
has gone, there are Democratic politicians in the 
State of New York who will hardly be caught 
napping. We do no wrong to the Administration 
by giving utterance to these suspicions. The 
people cannot watch with too much jealousy the 
movements of rulers committed to the extension of 
slavery—a policy abhorrent to three-fourths of 
the citizens of this Republic. 

> 
A GREAT FEAT, 


The New York Evening Post, some days ago, 
remarked, that in the struggle attending the ques- 
tion of Texas annexation, the North having been 
driven to accept of the Missouri compromise line, 
which secured to Freedom but one tenth part of 
the territory, was finally cheated out of even that; 
for “when Texas was actually admitted into the Union," 
the condition was repealed” Upon this, the Union 
sounds a loud note of astonishment, and devotes 
two whole columns to show tHe tremendous mis- 
take of the Post—because, as the “archives” de- 
monstrate, the joint resolution for the final admis- 
sion of Texas the fact, that the people 
of that State had solemnly ratified the terms and 
conditions proposed by the Congress of the United 
States—one of these conditions being the exclu- 
sion of slavery from all States to be formed out of 
that part of their territory lying north of 36 de- 





grees 30 minutes. This demonstration is enlarged 


upon by the Union, asa great triumph over the 
Post, and a most conclusive evidence of the blessed 
effects of compromise. 

Well—we shall not deny that the demonstra- 
tion is complete—that really, by act of Congress 
and the State of Texas, “such State or States as 
may be organized in Texas north of 364¢ degrees 
north latitude” are to be non-slaveholding. But 
let us see the value of this most friendly compro- 
mise, 80 honorable to the statesmanship of such 
Democratic leaders as are represented by Mr. 
Buchanan. The great body of Texas lies be- 
tween 26 and 3614 degrees north latitude, and 105 
and 94 degrees west longitude. This contains all 
the harbors, and almost all the land that is valua- 
ble—and this belongs to slavery. From 36}¢ to 
38 degrees is a small strip of territory, lying be- 
tween 100 and 104 degrees longitude, uninhabit- 
ed, hardly large enough for a State ; and, stretch- 
ing upwards from its northwest corner, like a 
spindle shank, and broken at that, is another strip, 
from 38 to 42 degrees, with an average width of 
twenty-five or thirty miles, not fit to be organized 
into a State. These precious bits are consecrated 
by the magnanimity of the two great Republics of 
Texas and the United States of America to per- 
petual Freedom! 

“ Perpetual freedom,’ did we say? We are 
mistaken. The doctrine of the Union, and of 
the Charleston Mercury, and of the No-More- 
Territory Whig papers at the North, is, that the 
Wilmot Proviso is, at all events, utterly inconclu- 
sive—no act of Congress in advance can forever 
secure the exclusion of slavery—no matter if the 
resolution be applied to any territory by Con- 
gress, the State or States formed out of it will 
have the right, when they organize, to establish 
slavery, and Congress then will have no right 
to deny the demand for admission into the Union. 
Is not this the favorite doctrine of these prints ? 
And yet, the whole Democratic delegation in Con- 
gress, slaveholding and non-slaveholding, Calhoun 
men and anti-Calhoun men, Whigs from the 
North and Whigs from the South, and the whole 
of the slaveholding people of Texas, together 
agreed solemnly that, “in such State or States as 
shall be formed out of said territory north of said 
Missouri compromise line, slavery or involuntary 
servitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited !” 
And the Washington Union quotes this, and in- 
sists upon it,as an ever-blessed, authoritative pre- 
cedent !! 

Now, the Union, with its slaveholding sup- 
porters, either believes that this declaratory act is 
binding on “such State or States” as may be form- 
ed north of the compromise line, or it does not. 
If the former, what becomes of the argument so 
often rung in our ears, that the Wilmot Proviso 
will be of no practical power—for the States. 
formed in any new territory, from their very con- 
stitution, will have the sole power over this whole 
question—the sole power to establish or exclude 
slavery? It must be abandoned. No sane man 
will continue to contend for two propositions fiat- 
ly contradicting each other. But, if it do not 
believe that such an act will be obligatory, what 
is the value of its demonstration against the 
Evening Post? Recollect—the act agrees upon 
by the Congress of the United States and the 
people of Texas does not excludeyor pretend to 
exclude, slavery from any part of Texas, north 
of the compromise line, so long as it shall remain 
territory. Its language is explicit: “And in such 
State, or States, as shall be formed north of this 
line, slavery shall be prohibited!” “Ah—my 
dear friend of the Post—here are the ‘archives!’ 
you see the record—Congress has passed an act, 
and the People of Texas has assented thereto, 
that the State or States formed above this com- 
promise shall not permit slavery!” “Yes, vener- 
able father—but you have been lately putting 
forth some elaborate arguments to prove that 
States, being sovereign, cannot be bound in this 
matter of slavery by any Federal legislation, in 
advance ; that, when organized, in any Territory, 
they will have the sole right to say, for themselves, 
whether slavery shall be prohibited or not. So 
you can only keep good faith with me, by contra- 
dicting yourself. If your demonstration against 
me amount to anything, then all your argumen- 
tation about State rights is nothing. but, if your 
arguments about State rights are worth anything, 
then your demonstration against me is good for 
nothing.” 

Is not this a fair representation of the predica- 
ment of the Union? How ingeniously the whole 
thing was contrived! And the Democratic leaders 
of the North thought is was very clever. These 
two mighty Republics—Texas and the United 
States—would not declare that there should be 
no slavery in the territory of Texas, north of 36 
deg. 30 min., although they knew that it would be 
introduced there—but, most solemnly did they 
enact that slavery should be prohibited in the 
State or the tates to be formed out of it, although 
they both knew that this legislation by Congress 
for the States, in advance, was utterly repudiated 
by the very parties most active in procuring the 
passage of this compromise declaration ! 

Again, we appeal to “the Democracy” of the 
North. Are you willing to recognise as leaders, 
men who can stultify themselves in this style ? 

bia 2 


RETRIBUTION. 


From time to time we have denounced with 
some severity the conduct of the mere speculators 
in the late grain operations. Not for a moment 
did we attach the slightest credit to the blun- 
dering or knavish statistics, which, pretending to 
prove that the granaries of the West had been 
exhausted, and that the stocks on the shipboard 
were barely enough for home consumption, were 
sent abroad to be circulated in England, and raise 
the prices there, for the benefit of a few interested 
dealers. “Blundering or knavish,” we say; but 
we confess that it is hard to suppose any man en- 
gaged in the grain trade on this side of the At- 
lantic, ignorant enough to believe in such statis- 
tics. 

But retribution has come, and, if it should fall 
upon the heads of those parties alone engaged in 
gambling operations, we should rejoice. 

The correspondent of the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser says: 

“ One point which deserves remark is, that much 
of the evil now prevailing is to be attributed to 
the false accounts industriously propagated some 
months back, by certain parties at New York, of 
the improbability of your being able to send us 
any further supplies. One firm in particular, you 
will remember, issued a circular professing to give 
minute statistics of the supplies in the Western 
States and the Atlantic cities, showing that it 
was out of the question that more could be ship- 
ped without leaving your own market entirely 
bare ; and as this was printed, immediately on its 
arrival, in most of our daily papers, it produced 
a confidence in high prices which has now led to 
the events I have described, and which will also 
most probably react upon parties in the United 
States, and upon none more severely than those 
by whom the deception, whether intentional or 
accidental, was put forth. see 

“ For my own part, I had steadfastly maintain- 
ed for months the certainty that your power of 
sending forward supplies would prove almost in- 
exhaustible, or at least, that they would only be 
limited by the capacity of your canals; and, as 
this was entirely against the general opinion, the 
appearance of the circular in question was held 
by all those to whom I had expressed my belief, 
to have settled the matter against me. But al- 
though greatly puzzled, I certainly was not con- 
vinced, and J could not help even then suspecting 
some egregious error or questionable motive on the 
part of the writers. It was useless, however, for 
a person in this country to contend in such a mat- 
ter against the deliberate and uncontradicted 
statements of those on your side, who had all the 
advantages to be derived from personal observa- 
tion and experience. If anything like an accurate 
anticipation of the quantity of Lreadstuffs to be poured 
upon us from America had been entertained wm this 
country, the severe fluctuations which have taken place 
would, notwithstanding the favorable harvests through- 
out Europe, have been greatly modified?” 

The portion of this extract we have placed in 
italics should arrest the attention of every re- 
fiecting man. It suggests the immense mischief 
done to the business community by gambling 
speculators, who are always ready with their ly- 
ing statements to deceive the unwary. It shows 


the wretched policy of the corn laws, or of any 


laws interfering with the regular operations of 





trade, Had the corn laws of England been 


abolished years ago, her warehouses would have 
been well stocked, when the pressure arising 
from bad harvests and famine fell upon her, so 
that the fluctuations which have resulted so inju- 
riously to dealers, both in this country and Eng- 
land, would have been prevented. 

“ff,” says the London Economist, “we are 
told these prices have been higher since the re- 
peal of the corn laws, than during the preceding 
thirty years, the reply is obvious, and immedi- 
ately connected with the system of restriction 
just abandoned. For two successive years, the 
crops of this country, and the whole of Western 
and a great part of Southern Europe, bad failed. 
The Untied States of America and the Eastern 
parts of Europe alone escaped unhurt, and to 
them had the countries first mentioned to look for 
supplies to mect their own deficiences, without any 
previous notice or preparation. With a uniform com- 
merce in grain, such as will rise up in this country under 
a free trade, there would have been at that time large 
stocks of grain in our granaries, which would have mate- 
rially alleviated this sudden want. But the absence of 
those stocl:s is to be attributed only to the uncertainty 
which under our corn lams always belonged to that 
trade.” 

But, these laws are now essentially modified, 
and will be entirely abrogated in 1549. A uni- 
form trade in grain will after that spring up, in 
which this country will largely participate. Such 
fluctuations in trade, such speculations, such de- 
rangements in the currency of England, such dis- 
asters to merchants, both English and American, 
as we have lately witnessed, will then to a great 
extent be prevented. 


> 


HENRY CLAY NOMINATED, 


The Nem York Tribune, on the day following its 
extraordinary manifesto in behalf of Mr. Clay’s 
friends, admonishing the universal Whig party to 
say and do nothing about the claims of candidates 
for the present, published ander its editorial head 
the proceedings of the “ Democratic Whig Young 
Men’s General Committee,” a meeting of which, 
held at Broadway House, September 3d, passed a 
series of resolutions against General Taylor, 
(though not in name,) and in favor of Henry Clay. 
One of their resolutions tells the whole story : 

“ Resolved, That, in the designation of the per- 
son for the Whig candidate for the approaching 
canvass, we have encountered no embarrassments, 
have met with no discordant opinions, and for 
that high and solemn trust we do not hesitate 
again to inscribe and blazon on our shields the 
much-loved and long-honored name of Henry 
Cray.” 

There is something beautifully modest in all 
this. One day the Whig party is warned by the 
admirers of Mr. Clay to be still—to wait—to say 
nothing about their preferences—they do not 
wish to dispute or discuss—and the next, they 
come out, and boldly take their own position, by 
nominating Mr. Clay! This is assuming the 
dictatorship with a vengeance. 





FLESH EATING AND VEGETABLE EATING, 


“Fruesn Eating anp Vecetasie Eatinc.—To 
consider man anatomically, he is decidedly a vege- 
table-eating animal. He is constructed like no 
flesh-eating animal, but like all vegetable-eating 
animals. He has not teeth and claws like the lion. 
the tiger, or the cat, but his teeth are short and 
smooth, like those of the horse, the cow, and the 
fruit-eating animals; and his hand is evidently 
intended to pluck the fruit, not to seize and rend 
his fellow-animals. What animal does man most 
resemble in every respect ?”—J. E. Duncan. 

None at all; and hence the folly of all such an- 
alogical reasoning. True, man has not the kind 
of teeth necessary to tear and devour raw flesh, 
or claws with which to seize his prey, or an in- 
stinct which is infallible in scenting it out; but 
he has the mind and a hand, by the help of which 
he kills and dresses and cooks whatever he pleases. 
He fashions the knife; he invents gunpowder; 
he knows the use of fire. Hence his perfect adap- 
tation to procure and prepare food of all sorts— 
vegetable, under the charter given in Paradise; 
animal, under the charter given to Noah. The 
whole of this kind of reasoning, from the forma- 
tion of his teeth and the absence of claws, to the 
kind of food he should eat, is utterly ridiculous, 
because it leaves out of view entirely his hand and 
his mind. These separate him from the brute 
creation so completely, that it is a gross absurdi- 
ty to reason from the original character of his 
structure, in the same way as is done in regard to 
the structure of a brute. 

The same writer says: 

“ Doves and sheep, by being fed on animal food, 
(and they may be, as has been fully proved,) will 
come to refuse their natural food ; thus has it been 
with man. On the contrary, even cats may be 
brought up to live on vegetable food, so that they 
will not touch any sort of flesh, and yet be quite 
vigorous and sleek. Such cats will kill their nat- 
ural prey, just as other cats, but will refuse them 
as food. Man is naturally a vegetable-eating ani- 
mal; how, then, could he possibly be injured by 
abstinence from flesh ?” 

Now, the truth is, man has no natural food, ex- 
cept when he is an infant, and then instinct 
leads him to the breast which nature has provided 
with milk. Beyond that point, instinct has noth- 
ing to do with his food. He is no more inclined 
to vegetable than animal food. The babe will 
gnaw a bone almost as fiercely as a young pup. 
The reason and experience of its natural guar- 
dians are the sole guides of its appetite ; they stand 
in the piace of instinct. What isthe proof that 
vegetables constitute “the natural food” of man? 
Nothing but a mere fanciful analogy. What kind 
of vegetable? we might ask. If there be a “natu- 
ral food,” we suppose it all prepared by nature. 
Where is such food? Is it the potato, the grain 
of wheat, Indian corn, or what? And would you 
give it raw, cooked, or how? We should like to 
see that “natural food,” so often talked of, but 
never yet defined. 

Again: 

“ A man, by way of experiment, was made to 
live entirely on animal food; after having perse- 
vered ten days, symptoms of incipient putrefac- 
tion began to manifest themselves. Dr. Lambe, of 
London, has lived for the last thirty years on a 
diet of vegetable food. He commenced when he 
was about fifty years of age, so he is now about 
eighty, rather more, I believe, and is still healthy 
and vigorous.” 

That man made a very foolish experiment. 
Doubtless he had been living on mixed diet, and 
the sudden, complete change made him sick. But 
how are the Esquimaux to be disposed of? They 
live, and can only live, on meat and fat. We have 
never heard of their dying of putrefaction. The 
hunters in the Rocky Mountains are sometimes 
compelled to subsist mus; weeks on buffalo meat 
alone, and this constitutes their chief fare at all 
times. They would tire out any picked dozen of 
your merely ‘herbivorous men. Dr. Lambe, the 
octogenarian, may doubtless be very healthy, and 
yet not have eaten meat for thirty years; but we 
have known several exceedingly robust persons, 
of more than eighty, who have eaten meat and vege- 
tables for more than three-quarters of a century! 
A very wide latitude is allowed to man in 
the choice of his habitation, food, and clothing. 
They are all matters to be regulated by expe- 
rience and reason. No fixed laws bind him to 
one mode of living, as is the case with brutes, 
which are controlled by mere instinct. 





UNION OF THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, 


The proposition on this subject, which we ar- 
gued at length a few weeks since, has excited va- 
rious comments. 

The Okio Press, of Columbia, O., a leading 
Democratic paper, republishes the greater por- 
of the article, and thinks it contains “a grave 
proposition, that is worthy of the attentive con- 
sideration of the American People.” 

The Boston Chronotype says : 

“The editor of the National Era takes the 
bull by the horns, in along and able leader on this 
question, and shows that we are now reduced to 
the alternative of backing out from all our ‘ con- 
quests,” or going forward and admitting the 
Mexican States into fall communion with ours. 
He proposes and defends the practicability of a 
scheme of annexation ; and his argument would be 
good, for anything we can see, provided our present 
Republic were what it ought to be. Our appre- 
hension is, that to turn this ferocious and felo- 
nious war into so sublime @ crusade for the civili- 
zation of Mexico is quite Utopian.” _ 

The Jefferson Democrat, of New York, gives 
liberal extracts from the article, and seems to 
concur mainly in the proposition. 

The Republican, of Oxford, New York, also a 





Democratic paper, presents its readers with a 


——$—$— 


fair synopsis of our views, but is non-committa), 

The Pittsburg Dispatch devotes two columns 
the subject of this “ gigantic plan of 
as it styles it, and closes as follows : 

if 1 t 

' We regard this project as one well worthy 
the careful examination of Congress and the Ad. 
ministration. We have read the Era’s article over 
carefully, and confess we are unable to see wheth- 
er he is earnest, or merely endeavoring to alarm 
the South by creating the idea, that free as well 
as slave States may be annexed.” ; 

The Worcester (Mass.) Telegraph notices the pro- 
ject at length, and remarks : 

“ We owe it to Mexico, to do all the good in 
our power; it is a debt fearfully enhanced jy our 
estimation by the issues and responsibilities of this 
war. We confess, that although there is some. 
thing which, at first sight, seems visionary in a 
scheme of annexation so gigantic, yet, if practica. 
ble, for the social, moral, and physical regenera. 
tion of Mexico, it would be a sublime step in the 
march of civilization and republicanism.” 

The American Artisan, one of the largest and 
best printed journals in New York, quotes libe 
ally from our article, and says it proposes “the 
only annexation and pacification that are free 
from insuperable difficulties and great dangers.” 

“Our magnanimity, our honor, our fair fymeo 
among the nations of the earth, as well as our domes. 
tic peace and safety from foreign wars, require of 
us to demand all Mexico or none—to leave her to 
unite with us or to manage and govern her own 
territories, and pay us after peace is restored 
when and with what shall be mutually satisfac. 
tory.” 

The Boston Atlas gives a brief synopsis of the 
subject, as follows: 


“'Wuo.esaLe ANNEXATION.—The National Era 
the Liberty party paper at Washington, of the 
19th instant, contains an article, nearly four col 
umns in length, upon the war between this coun. 
try and Mexico, and the relations which the two 
nations hold to each other. The article is ably 
written, but it is chiefly remarkable for a plan 
which it puts forth, by which the war may be 
brought ‘to an honorable close’ This plan is, 
to propose to each of the twenty-three depart 
ments or States of Mexico, annexation to this 
country. Those States which have already a suf- 
ficient number of inhabitants are to be admitted 
in as free and independent States. Those which 
have not, are to be annexed as Territories, to be 
admitted as States as soon as they have the re 
quired number of inhabitants. 

“The article is only noticeable from the novelty 
of its recommendations, the zeal with which they 
are urged, and the source from which they spring. 
It proposes a wholesale union, the total absorp. 
tion of seven millions of people, made up of a mix. 
ture of the old Spanish, Indian, and African 
bloods, differing from our own in religion, lan- 
guage, manners, education, and habits of social in- 
tercourse. The writer contends that we must 
either pursue the course he has marked out, or 
else withdraw our armies within the Nueces.” 

This, at least, has the merit of fairness, hut 
how shall we characterize the deliberate, sinister 
misrepresentation of the Massachusetts Spy and 
Verriont Journal, two Whig papers ? 

The Massachusetts Spy occupies a half-column 
in stating our proposition, and says: 


to 
absorption,” 


“Here is a proposition unblushingly put forth 
not to dismember Mexico, but to take the whole o/ 
uv, or at least all except those insignificant States 
which would not have population enough to enti- 
tle them to a Representative in Congress. Here 
we find the Liberty party organ out-heroding 
Herod in this work of public robbery. Mr. Cal- 
houn was satisfied with taking New Mexico and 
the Californias, the Administration have indi- 
cated their willingness to make peace on the same 
conditions. But this advocate for liberty, and jus- 
tice, and all that is pure and holy in politics, spurns 
the idea of robbing a nation by halves; nothing 
short of the whole will come up to his high stand. 
ard of moral right !” 

The reader need but to revert to the synopsis of 
the Boston Atlas, to see a flat contradiction to 
this loose mis-statement. But this is not the only 
misrepresentation. See here: 

“ Another advantage, he informs us, would be 
this: The Mexican States would add thirty-eight 
Senators and about eighty Representatives to the Con 
gress of the United States.” 

Now, this sentence is an essential part of a par 
agraph, which only in its connection sets forth 
“another advantage.” 

Here is the rest of it, from which the extract 
above was garbled : 


“ But each of these States is non-slaveholding ; 
and, according to the favorite doctrine of M): 
Calhoun and South Carolina, each State must di: 
termine and regulate its own peculiar institu- 


tions. Hence, the question of slavery, as raised 


to ess rould hy thie advantage of the cause 
of Human Rights, and in such a way as not to 
offend the State pride of the slave States.” 

These specimens of gross disregard of fair 
dealing evince such moral obliquity in the Spy, 
that no one will feel surprised at the base libel 
contained in the following sentence, which we 
extract from the opening paragraph of its arti- 
cle. 

“ After using all their efforts, for years, against 
the annexation of Texas, when they (the Liberty 
party) saw the crisis approaching, and the Whig 
party pledged against annexation, they seemed al! 
at once to regard it a matter of but little conse- 
quence, and even recommended to the people to 
vote for the candidate committed to annexation, 
rather than for the candidate committed against 
it.” 

The Vermont Journal avails itself of the ap- 
pearance of our article, to torture it so as to con 
tribute to its party capital in the coming election 
in that State. The annunciation with which it 
commences its comments will serve to show their 
tenor : 

“ We have seen it occasionally hinted in the 
papers, that the editor of the great ‘ Liberty 
party organ, published at the city of Washing- 
ton, was a thorough free trader, and secretly in 
the interests of Mr. Calhoun and the men of his 
school. But we paid little attention to these hints 
at the time, preferring to wait a while, and see 
what time might reveal relative to the character 
of this new paper. The National Era comes to 
us this week with nearly four columns of clabo- 
rate editorial on the war and the best means ol 
restoring peace with Mexico. The writer (edi- 
tor) avows himself a Nullifier of the South Car- 
olina school.” 

How foolish ! 

The Elyria (O.) Courier, 2 Whig paper, thinks 
our article a complete failure, and apprebends 
that it may prove mischievous. It will not prove 
mischievous if it tend to open the eyes of North 
ern Democrats to a more generous policy than 
that hitherto contemplated by their Administra- 
tion, and to prevent any portion of the American 
People from being carried away by the plausible, 
but hypocritical clamor of the “ No-More-Terrilo 
ry” tacticians. 

a eee 


TO ** * * * *, 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 
Haply beneath Heaven’s equal beams 
There lies some green and peaceful isle, 
Where, gathering up my broken dreams, 
I yet may smile, or seem to smile. 
Away, false hope, nor blind my eyes; 
I feel, I know, my doom of ill; 
Unbind thy web of hollow lies, 
And let my heart bleed as it will! 


1 know that I am changed—that years 
Have left their shadows on my brow, 

And the dim traces of some tears— 
But these to thee are —s now! 

‘m sitting on the mossy stone 

"Where Se have talked of love till death, 

And thinking, but alone, alone, aes 
And thou—ah, who has broken faith? 


I will not tell thee not to go, 

Nor ask thee yet to think of me— 
My doom of dark and hopeless wo 

lias been too much entwined with thee! 
For if thou seest, from me apart, 

A sunnier path than both have known, 
I'll fold the darkness to my heart, 

And sit, as now, alone, alone! 





————> 


The National Era notices the fact, that the 
Boston Times, the Worcester Palladium, the 
Greenfield Democrat, the Lowell Advertiser, and 
the Boston Post, five leading Locofoco papers !” 
Massachusetts, openly repudiate the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, and wants to know, if this is true in the Bay 
State, what can be expected elsewhere? The 
Era might have added to its list the name of neat- 
ly every Locofoco paper in the State.—Courv’. 
The Era or the Courier might also have 10 
ticed the fact that the Boston Atlas and the lead- 
ing Whig papers of the country now repudiate 
the Proviso, and say it is good for nothing—thus 
admitting that their former support of it or a 
mere ruse, to make capital with the Abolition’. 
They now are trying to unite the Whigs, - 
tionists and slaveholders; #nd so they abandon . he 
Proviso as worthless, and go the doctrine, "?° 
more territory.”—Lowell Advertiser. 

Too much truth in all this. We shall see what 
the honest people of the country, who hate sla- 
very and love liberty, will have to say to this 
“base bending of the knee”—to this meditated 





treason. 
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LOCAL. 
A QUESTION ANSWERED. 

Some time since, an article, addressed to us, 
appeared in the Genius of Liberty, Vermont, in 
which was the following paragraph : ‘ 

“Jt is also asserted that slave traders are licens- 
ed by Congress, either directly or indirectly, to 
traffic in slaves in the District, and that some- 
thing like $400 annually is paid into ee a 
States Treasury by each licensed slave dealer for 
his license, and’ the privilege of using the prisons 
as slave pens for his human chattels. Are these 
things so 2” 

At the second session of the twenty-third 
Congress, a memorial for the abolition of the slave 
trade was presented in the House of Representa- 
tives, signed by eleven hundred of the citizens of 
the counties of Washington and Alexandria, in 
this District; referred, March 24, 1828, to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and Feb- 
ruary 9, 1835, on motion of Mr. Hubbard, of New 
Hampshire, ordered to be printed, with the 
names attached. We have a manuscript copy of 
the memorial, with the names, now before us. It 
is a noble document, which we shall take pleasure 
in printing ata future time. They complain of 
iheir inability to suppress the evil, having no 
means Within their power, and therefore ask the 
interference of Congress. : 

In the year 1829 or 1830, a member of the City 
Council, now a distinguished citizen of Washing- 
ton, proposed a heavy tax on the trade, to ope- 
rate to the extent of prohibition. This proposition 
was not acted upon. 

In the year 1831, an act was passed by the cor- 
poration to provide “ revenue for the canal fund,” 
by which a general system of licenses was estab- 
lished—licenses to hacks, auctioneering, amuse- 
ments, &c., and, among other items, the following: 

“ License to trade or traffic in slaves for profit, 
$400.” 

The object of this provision was, to impose so 
heavy a tax as to discourage the trade. 

Soon after its passage, this provision was con- 
tested. A case was submitted to the Circuit 
Court, which decided that said provision was null 
and void, the corporation having no power to en- 
act it. 

The slave trade in the District of Columbia is, 
then, carried on without a license, directly or in- 
directly, by Congress or the Corporation, and the 
citizens have not the power to suppress it, unless, 
indeed, Public Sentiment should be strong enough 
to sustain an indictment of itygs a nuisance 

As this is not the case, Congress alone has the 
power to act, and the responsibility of the contin- 
uance of the evil rests upon that body. 








For the National Era. 
WHAT MIGHT BE. 

Mr. Epitor: After hearing a good deal about 
the National Era, 1 took the pains to procure and 
read several numbers. 

I find you rationally and intelligently opposed 
to slavery. In this | am with you, and we are 
not alone. 

A large portion of our most valuable citizens 
sincerely desire the extinction of slavery, as you 
will find by their unanswered petitions on the 
files of Congress. Now, I would advise you to 
revive this subject, and give us a few practical 
chapters, applicable especially to our own District, 
where our character is at stake, where our in- 
terests are, and where our action concerns our- 
selves, and is legitimate. 

You have seen the efforts that are being made 
to induce Northern men to emigrate to the ad- 
joining States of Maryland and Virginia. The 
success of the few who have gone to Fairfax coun- 
ty is urged as an inducement; but it is all in 
vain. No amount of argument will accomplish it 
there or here, while slavery exists. Northern 
men and women will never put forth their best 
energies alongside the slave. Remove slavery 
and it may be done. Then would capital and 
enterprise and industry rush in like a flood. 
Agriculture, commerce, and manufacturing inter- 
ests, would feel it in a day. 

We have many enterprising and valuable citi- 
zens, Who would gladly embark their capital and 
their energies in the erection of factories and 
warehouses, and mills and machinery, but for the 
evils inseparable from slavery. While it exists, 
the eye will be gladdened by no such thing. Re- 
move it, and the magic change will soon appear. 

There are now, known to the writer, here and 
elsewhere, sagacious and far-seeing men, who 
would instantly embark their last shilling in real 
estate, were slavery to cease, in anticipation of a 
speedy rise to treble its present value, with all the 


ole : tt-.nta_ The gtod cuit 
would soon bear the stamp of freefonn the puff- 


ing steam-engine, the whirling spindle, and the 
busy throng, would soon proclaim the change, 
while the huge and towering granite pile and the 
marble halls would bespeak the sure results and 
wisdom of the measure. 

Wasuinaton, Sept. 1, 1847. 





REFECTORIES aT THE Captrou.—Congress, at its 
last session, passed a resolution prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating liquors at the Capitol. The 
keepers of the refectories were duly notified, but 
did not obey the order. The Columlian Fountain 
says that Mr. West has removed his remaining 
stock, by order of the Secretary of the Senate, and 
that a similar order will be issued to the other 
proprietor. 


Crutcuett’s Lantrrn.—Some of the Washing- 
ington correspondents are predicting a terrible 
smashing at the Capitol, the first hurricane we 
have here. That pole can’t stand, “any how,” 
they assert. 





Contincenctes.—The Baltimore Sun corres- 
pondent says that, on the first of November next, 
all the contingent clerks in the Treasury Depart- 
nent—thirty in number—will take their walking 
papers, the fund appropriated for their employ- 
ment being nearly exhausted. 





Joun Y. Mason, Esq., the Secretary of the Na- 
vy, and acting Secretary of War, having been 
called to Virginia by the sudden and alarming 
illness of his father, Mr. Appleton, the chief clerk, 
acts as Secretary of the Navy pro tem, and Mr. 
Buchanan, Secretary of State, acts as Secretary 
of War pro tem.— Union. 





Avoruer Corrie or Staves, we learn, went off 
last week for the South. It is stated that the 
slave dealers are more in the habit of driving over 
land than formerly, in consequence of the hazard 
attending shipments by sea. 





Potsonrd.—An old and pious colored woman, 
the slave of Mr. Ellis, of Georgetown, took arse- 
nic a few days ago, mistaking it for magnesia, and 
soon after expired. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


EpinBuRGH Review. July, 1847. (Republication.) New 
York : Leonard Scott & Co. W. Adam, agent, Pennsy)- 
vania Avenue, Washington. 

We have seldom read a more interesting and 
highly instructive number of this valuable Re- 
view. The elaborate article entitled, “What is 
to be done with our Criminals?” completely ex- 
plodes the whole policy of transportation. The 
facts stated in this artiele are of the highest in- 
terest, and sound principles are sustained by close 
logic. “ Prussian Agrarian Legistation” is another 
Paper which will command attention by its re- 
Search and reasoning. 


Indeed, nearly every article is replete with in- 
struction. 








ZPWe have just received from Harper & 
Brothers, New York, a book whose tasteful, some- 
What quaint, but very beautiful typographical 
style, is precisely adapted to that of the author. 
Its title is, “ Fresh Gleanings; or a New Sheaf 
from the Old Fields of Continental Europe,” by 
Ik Marvel. 

We have examined only a few straws, but 
*nough to make us feel that nothing but the whole 
“sheaf” will satisfy us. The author is a Yan- 
kee, with just that combination of sentiment and 
shrewdness necessary to make a piquant book. 
We shall notice it more at length next week. It 
's for sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington. 





TaLes iN Prose FoR THR Younc. By Mary Howrrr. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by F. Taylor, 
Washington. 

No one will question Mary Howitt’s faculty of 
Pleasing both young and old, without wasting their 
time, or failing to improve their moral sense. 
Pgs of these charming tales have appeared be- 

‘we, but that will rather be an inducement to 


purchase « select edition of them, ina form adapt- 
ed to the taste and wants of “the young” It 
forms a handsome volume for the Youth’s Li- 
brary. 


‘ 


Home Journat. Edited by Morris & Wituts. Pub- 
lished every Saturday, in the city of New York, at $2 


per annum. 

The Home Journal has lately appeared in a 
new and more agreeable dress. This is saying a 
great deal for its typographical appearance, for 
it has always been one of the most elegantly print- 
ed of our literary journals. It is devoted to lit- 
erature and art. It has received the warm com- 
mendation of thé press generally, and, what is 
still better, the earnest support of discriminating 
patrons. Its original matter is of a high order, 
the selections are made with taste, and the edito- 
rials are what the reputation of its well-known 
conductors would authorize us to expect. We 
wish it great success. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVAL OF THE CALEDONIA—FIVE DAYS LATER 
FROM EUROPE. 


The Caledonia arrived at Boston last Thurs- 
day morning, from Liverpool on the 19th. 

The commercial news is of much importance. 
The harvests everywhere are good, and there is 
a general decline in the prices of grain. In many 
places on the continent the crops are unusually 
large. The most important intelligence, how- 
ever, respects the money market. The Bank of 
England, on the 5th ultimo, again raised the rate 
of discount. A panic followed, resulting in many 
heavy failures among the corn dealers, and the 
protest of a large number of American drafts, 
which have been returned by the Caledonia. 
Nearly all the failures are of dealers indebted to 
American houses—so that some of our merchants 
will be subjected to great loss. 

Ire.anp.—The elections in Ireland-have result- 
ed in the return of a few additional Repealers, but 
there will be the same number of Irish members 
favorable to Russell’s ministry. 

The Repealers have not been disheartened by 
the death of their great leader. They are more 
active than ever, and the contributions to the 
repeal fund are large 

France.—Things look gloomy in France. 
Many speculations are afloat concerning the sta- 
bility of Guizot’s ministry. 

Other instances of corruption in high officials 
are in process of disclosure. The most ominous 
fact is, the vast increase of the expenditures of 
the Government, and the deficiency of its reve- 
nues. Louis Philippe appears careworn and 
wasted. The war for Free Trade has begun. 
The Chamber of Bordeaux has taken sides against 
Protection, and the port of Marseilles is sympa- 
thizing. Other parts are arrayed against Free 
Trade. The opposition papers are becoming bold 
in their attack on the King. The most cheering 
indication is, that the associations of Reform are 
seeking the extension of the right of suffrage, by 
moral suasion alone, having discarded all ideas of 
revolution by force. 

Iraty.—Austria and France view with jealousy 
the movements of progress in Italy. Whenever 
the vile despotism of the former can find a pre- 
text for interference, it uses mercenary bayonets. 
The Pope continues firm and prudent, and is 
sustained by the public sentiment of Europe. 
SwirzerLtanp.—Some movements were lately 
made for an intervention by the allied Powers in 
the affairs of Switzerland, and it was proposed 
that a Council should be held in London; but 
the British Government declined—it has got 
enough of the intervention policy in Portugal. 
PortucaL.—Although the liberty of the Press 
has been restored, and the municipal elections 
were directed to be proceeded with, no measures 
were taken to assemble the Cortes, or to dismiss 
the ministry. Remonstrances had been made by 
Dos Antos against the crueltics inflicted on the 
political prisoners. The allied Powers demanded 
the formation of a new ministry, and, unless the 
Queen consented, it was thought that a strong 
Cabralista party would be re-instated. 

Russia.—A report was in circulation, that the 
Emperor ot Russia had a design te abdicate bis 
throne, and retire for the rest of his days to Italy. 
He is said to be suffering greatly. 

Turxey.—lInsurrection had gained ground in 
Upper and Lower Albania, and was fast spread- 
ing through the whole country. The Govern- 
ment troops were beaten back in all quarters. 
Two Russian emissaries had been arrested. 

MisceLiangous.— The attempts to get the 
Great Britain off, in August, were unsuccessful ; 
and she will have to lie another month before a 
trial can be again made. 

Mr. Cunard has entered into a contract with 
the British Government, to run a line of steam- 
ers from Halifax to Bermuda. 

Mr. Macauley is engaged in the preparation of 
the History of England, from the time of the 
Revolution in 1688. The first two volumes are 
now nearly ready for the press. 

English missionaries have been interdicted the 
Austrian territories. Two had been dismissed 
from Cracow, in spite of the interference of the 
British minister, who was informed that it was 
contrary to law to tolerate religious missionaries 
in any part of the Austrian dominions. 

It is supposed that there will be little or no dif- 
ficulty attending Mr. Rothschild’s entrance into 
Parliament. He will decline taking the oaths in 
the usual form—intimating, at the same time, his 
willingness to take them according to the form 
prescribed by his own religious creed. The Clerk 
will refer the matter to the Speaker—the Speaker 
will take the sense of the Hlouse—the House 
will, of course, be liberal. The precedent has 
already been furnished by the action in the case 
of the first Quaker member, in 1833. 

Important Azotition MovemEnt.—The Jour- 
nal of Commerce says: 

“ Letters received here by the Caledonia, from 
unquestionable sources, announce that, on the 
28th of July last, the King of Denmark issued 
a decree, declaring that all persons who should 
thereafter be born in his dominions should be 
BORN FREE; and that all persons in servitude in 
his dominions, on the 28th of July last, and re- 
maining so on the 28th of July, 1859, shall then 
be absolutely free, without compensation to the 
owners. 

“In the negotiation with the colonists which 
preceded the issuing of this decree, he offered 
them the alternative of three years, with a com- 
pensation of $60 per head for each slave, or twelve 
years without any compensation, and they chose 
the latter. 

“ Denmark has three small islands in the West 
Indies, viz : St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John’s. 
St. Croix contains about 30,000 slaves. St. 
Thomas and St. John perhaps 5,000 more.” 








LATER FROM VERA CRUZ—ADVANCE OF GENE- 
RAL SCOTT. 

The steamer Mississippi arrived at New Or- 
leans last Sunday week, having sailed from Vera 
Cruz on the 2ist ult. 

General Scott had passed the Rio Frio, and ar- 
rived at Ayotla on the 13th, about twenty miles 
from the city of Mexico, without having fired a 
gun. This newsreached Vera Cruz by a gentle- 
man who left Ayotla on the 13th, coming by the 
way of Orizaba. 

Captain Wells, sent out from Vera Cruz with 
a reinforcement for Major Lally, was compelled 
to fight his way through to the National Bridge, 
where he found the heights strongly fortified by 
the Mexicans, who succeeded in repulsing him, 
and taking all his wagons. He had five or six 
men killed, and two or three wounded. 

Major Lally had made his way in safety, and 
‘is known to have reached Jalapa. 

The last division of the American army left 
Puebla on the 10th. 





STRANGE OMISSION. 
The Democrats of Hamilton county (Ohio) as- 
sembled last Saturday week at Carthage, and 


What is remarkable, is, that not a single resolu- 
tion was passed, no declaration of political opinion 
was put forth. Hitherto “the Democracy” of old 
Hamilton has been “asa city set upon a hill” to 
the rest of the State. What is the matter? Even 
the Wilmot Proviso, once a favorite measure with 





it, was lost sight of. 


nominated their candidates for the Legislature. 





THE NEW HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The Washington Union makes a calculation, 
according to which the political complexion of the 
next House of Representatives is thus indicated: 
Whigs, 113; Democrats, 112; Native American, 
1; Independents, 2. Since this calculation, the 
election in Rhode Island has resulted in the 
choice of a Democrat, which gives the Democrats 
113. The Whigs will undoubtedly have a small 
majority, unless they should meet with some un- 
expected reverses. 





IMMIGRATION. 
The following table shows the number of im- 
migrants at the port of New York, in the year 
1847 and in the preceding year : 


Year ending July 31, 
1846. 1847. 
British ports - - - - - 54,226 88,733 
French ports - - - - ~ 15,632 26,779 
Hanse ‘Towns (Bremen and 
Hamburg)- - - - - - 12,887 15,525 
Belgium - - - - - - - 4,303 13,128 
Holland - - - - - - - 2,430 6,077 
Sweden and Norway - - - 1,133 2,021 
Prussia - - - - - - - 118 274 
Spain- - - ---- - 13 1 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia - 204 114 
334 465 


All other ports - - - - - 








91,280 152,116 

The census of 1850 will doubtless show an in- 
crease of our population per cent., for the current 
decade, much beyond the average rate per cent. 
increase in preceding years. 





CENTRAL AMERICA 

The New Orleans Delta translates from La 
Patria a proclamation, by the President of the 
State of Honduras, to the Central Americans, 
calling upon them to aid the Mexcians in their 
honorable struggle with the North American in- 
vaders, He seems apprehensive, if the Americans 
should triumph, that Central America would next 
feel their power. In the closing paragraph, he 
takes the shine even from our Presidents, thank- 
ful as they are for ruling over the exceedingly 
great Anglo-Saxon-American-universal nation : 

“The Hondurians always appear extraordina- 
rily great; they adopted the most effectual means 
to secure their independence; but nothing has 
been sufficient to estrange them; respect to the 
Government and submission to law they consider 
as their power, their glory, and their honor. 

“ What happiness does he experience who rules 


the destinies of a people adorned by these vir- 
tues!” 





GOVERNMENT OF THE CANADAS. 

The Montreal Herald publishes a document, 
(dated December, 1846,) from the office of the 
Secretary of the English Colonies, indicating a 
design to incorporate in one all the British North 
American Colonies, preparing the way, meantime, 
by giving the several Governments a common 
custom-house and a common post office. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS CORRECTED. 

The Union denies, positively, that the President 
has granted any commission to privateers; and 
adds, that that power belongs to Congress alone. 

It also fixes the brand of forgery on “ the inter- 
cepted despatch to General Scott,” as it is called, 
which announced that the Government was on its 
last legs, and he would have to hoe his own row, 
&c. This despatch was certainly a very silly 
hoax. 





TENNESSEE. 
The Gubernatorial vote stands as follows, in 


Tennessee : 
N.S. Brown. A. V. Brown. 








East Tennessee - - - 16,724 13,917 
Middle Tennessee - + 27,932 31,523 
West Tennessee- - - 11,377 9,672 
Total- - - - - 56,033 55,112 
55,112 
N. S. Brown’s majority 921 


Norr.—The aggregate vote, according to the 
above table, amounts to 111,145. But it will be 
observed that, in eleven counties, we have been 
able to give the majorities only, which majorities 
amount, in the aggregate, to 1,877. The same 
counties, in 1845, cast an aggregate vote of 11,958. 
So that the vote cast at the late election will prob- 
ably exceed 120,000—an increase upon the vote 
of 1845 of some five or six thousand votes. 


ENGLISH POST OFFICES. 

A return of the gross and nett receipts of the 
post office of the United Kingdom was lately 
printed, by order of Parliament, for the year end- 
ing January 5, 1847. 

It shows the following particulars : 


Gross revenue - - - - - -£2,004,107 
Returned, &c., letters - - - - 40,150 
Cost of management - - + - 1,128,437 
Charges other than management - 10,307 
Nett receipts - - - - - - += 825,112 





LATE FROM THE RIVER PLATTE. 
Letters and papers from Montevideo, to the 3d 
of July, at New York, announce the failure of 
the English and French envoys to adjust the 
differences between the Republics of Buenos 
Ayres and Uruguay. 


FROM THE RIO GRANDE. 

The New Orleans Delta of the 27th ultimo has 
the latest news from the Rio Grande. 

The camp at Mier is represented as in a very 
fine state of discipline. The soldiers are as ready 
to march upon San Louis Potosi, as to walk into 
a watermelon patch. 

At Matamoros, there was a dead calm. The 
Ohio regiment, under Colonel Brough, were win- 
ning golden opinions by their good behaviour. 

The Rio Grande was still navigable. 

Much sickness prevails in Gen. Wool’s camp. 

General Lamar’s command at Laredo had suc- 
ceeded to a great extent in preventing robberies, 

A portion of Colonel Hay’s new regiment was 
to leave San Antonio on the 13th, for Mexico. 

Mr. Cochrane had come in from the Indian 
country, reporting that it was the avowed inten- 
tion of the Camanches to begin hostilities against 
the Americans, so soon as the boundary line shall 
have been designated. 

The following is the census of Goliad: Quali- 
fied electors, 71 ; white males from 18 to 45, 97; 
white males under 18, 67; white males over 45, 
24; white females, 125; slaves, 146. 

Burleson county contains 208 qualified electors ; 
females, 385; slaves, 230. 

The town of Caldwell contains 55 whites, 32 
slaves. 

The crops in Texas are all abundant. 





TELEGRAPH, 

Cincinnati and Cleveland are now in tele- 
graphic connection with the East; and another 
link has just connected Petersburg with Rich- 
mond. 

Before winter, the Mississippi and Atlantic 
will be one. 

In less than three months, five hundred miles 
of Telegraph have been put in operation under 
Mr. O’Reilly’s contracts. 

J.M. Pereneiit has retired from the editor- 
ship of the Essex (Mass.) Transcript, which he 
has so worthily filled, and will be succeeded by 
Daniel F. Morrell, a gentleman of “liberal edu- 
cation and fine talents.” The Transcript is a 


good Liberty newspaper. 


Arrarirs 1n Catirornia—From the St. Louis 
Republican of the 28th ult. we extract the fol- 
lowing: ; 

We have before us files of California papers as 
late as the 5th of June. 

Very marked discontent seems to have pervad- 
ed the “California regiment,” at the time of its 
disc! from service. ‘This regiment had been 
enrolled by Col. Fremont, and promises of pa 
were held out, which, it seems, were not realized. 
We infer, from what is stated, that a portion only 
of the pay was given to the men, and that they 
were compelled to receive “certificates” for the 
balance, and that the payment of this amount is 
made to depend on relief to be granted by Con- 


A letter from Sonoma, on the Sth of May, says 
that Governor Boggs had received a letter from 
Kearny, appointing him alealde of that town. But 
that Mr. Nash, the old incumbent, who was elect- 
ed under Com. Stockton’s prekeuton, refused 

and that, in 


consequence, they had no civil magistrate. 

The California Star, in announcing the depart- 
ure of Gen. ng 4 eas Col. Fremont for the 
United States, indulges mn some p severe 
strietanes upon the conduct of the latter while in 
California. It charges that his movements while 
in that Territory have been ill-judged, and produc- 





ing complete dissatisfaction. His proceedings are 
said to have been “in direct opposition to the best 
interests of his countrymen in California,” and it 
is remarked, that “it will require an effort, and 
an immense one, to reinstate his lost fame in Cali- 
fornia.” ’ 

Of Gen, Kearny the editor speaks mincingly— 
he can neither “commend” nor “condemn.” “ It 
may be that he has used his best endeavors to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people, and that he has been 
ever regardful of their interests. We are not to 
determine.” ia 

The exportation of quicksilver from California 
is strictly prohibited, by order of Com. Biddle. 

Other accounts speak favorably of Fremont. 
Heis a rigid disciplinarian, and perhaps this is 
why he has enemies. — Ed. Eva. 


Tur New Orveans BULLETIN learns that Gen. 
Taylor is not to advance at present on San Luis 
Potosi, but has been ordered to detach two regi- 
ments of his troops to reinforce Gen. Scott. 

The Union says no “peremptory” orders have 
been sent. 

Virarinta.—Since the choice of a Democratic 
candidate at the special election in Giles and Mer- 
cer, the Legislature of Virginia stands, on joint 
ballot, 84 Democrats, 83 Whigs. 


CONVENTIONS. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
To the Liberty Party of the United States ; 

The National Corresponding Committee of the 
Liberty party, in view of the hastening on of the 
Presidential election of 1848, and deeming it time 
that the faithful friends of Liberty should meet to 
nominate true and tried men as their candidates 
for the offices of President and Vice President of 
the United States, do hereby call on the members 
of that party to meet in National Nominating 
Convention, at the city of Buffalo, New York, on 
Wednesday, the 20th day of October next, at 10 
A. M., to continue in session two days. 

The vote to be taken by States on the electoral 
basis. The mode of casting the vote by each 
State to be settled by the States, severally. 

By the National Committee of the Liberty 
party : 





Atuvan Stewart, of N. Y., Chairman. 

Josuva Leavitt, of Massachusetts. 

Scnuyzer Hoss, of New Jersey. 

Tirvs Hurcurnson, of Vermont. 

Samven Fessenven, of Maine. 

F. Junrus Lemoyne, of Pennsylvania. 

Francis Gitterre, of Connecticut. 

S. P. Cuase, of Ohio. 

Danie Hoir, of New Hampshire. 
Boston, July, 1847. 


CONVENTION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The friends of Liberty and Independent De- 
mocracy in New Hampshire are notified to meet 
in State Convention at the Town Hall, in Con- 
cord, on Thursday, September 30th, to nominate 
a candidate for Governor, to consider the subject 
of the National Convention to be held at Buffalo, 
and, if thought advisable, to select delegates 
thereto. 





CONVENTION IN RHODE ISLAND. 

The State Central Liberty Committee of this 
State have called a State Convention, to meet at 
Mechanics’ Hall, Providence, Rhode [sland, Octo- 
ber 6th ensuing, for the purpose of choosing four 
delegates to the National Convention at Buffalo, 
and also to transact other important business. 





CONVENTION IN CONNECTICUT. 

A State Liberty Convention will be held at 
Meriden, Connecticut, on the 15th of the present 
month, to nominate delegates as above, and also 
to nominate a State ticket for the spring election. 





CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 

A State Liberty Convention will be held at 
Syracuse, New York, on the 29th of September 
next, unless otherwise ordered. The Liberty 
Press says: 

“Liberty party men throughout the State will 
at once set themselves at work to secure a full 
delegation and general attendance. No time 
should be lost, but the county committees should 
call county conventions immediately, and see to it 
that their counties are represented. 


GRAND MASS CONVENTION. 

There will be a grand Mass Convention of the 
Liberty party held in Newcastle, Mercer coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, on the 29th and 30th of Septem- 
ber. The meeting will commence at 6 P. M., on 
the 29th, and at 10 A.M. onthe 30th ; holding 
afternoon and night sessions. 

So says the conimtttee of arrangements in the 
Mercer Luminary. It announces that distinguished 
speakers have been secured, and every measure 


taken to make the Convention a great affair. 


NATIONAL LIBERTY CONVENTION. 

The Liberty Convention held at Harrisburg 
on the 3d of June, authorized the State committee 
to designate the manner in which this State should 
be represented in the National Liberty Conven- 
tion. Since that time, the call for that Conven- 
tion has been issued, and the terms of the call are 
such, that every Liberty man in the State is au- 
thorized to attend, if he chooses to do so. It has 
not, therefore, been deemed necessary for the 
State committee to take any action in the premi- 
ses; but the undersigned avails himself of the 
opportunity to urge a general attendance at that 
Convention, from all parts of the State. Let 
every man go who is able; and in counties where 
no one feels pecuniarily able, let the friends club 
together, and raise the means for some one or 
more of their number to go. This is the plan 
pursued in some of the Eastern States. But let 
no one wait to be appointed as a delegate. A self- 
appointment is all that is necessary. 

The Convention will be held at Buffalo, on the 
20th of October, at 10 A.M. The members from 
this State will hold a preliminary meeting that 
morning, to make such arrangements as may be 
necessary for casting the vote of the State in the 
balloting for candidates. Russert. Errert, 

. Chairman of State Committee. 





CONVENTION IN LOGAN COUNTY, OHIO. 
The proceedings of this Convention will be 
published, as requested, next week. 


CONVENTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
From the Boston Whig. 

The State Convention which met at Worcester, 
on Wednesday, made choice of delegates to the 
National Convention, to be held at Buffalo, for 
the selection of a candidate for the Presidency. 

Joshua Leavitt and William Jackson were 
chosen delegates at large, and the following gen- 
tlemen to represent the several districts: 

No. 1. Timothy Gilbert, of Boston. 

No. 2. George W. Wilson, of Chelsea. 

No. 3. John G. Whittier. 

No. 4. Jos. W. Alden, of Cambridge. 

No. 5. E. B. Bigelow. 

No. 6. Lueius Boltwood, of Amherst. | 

No. 7. Geo. W. Sterling, of Great Barrington. 

No. 8. No nomination. 

No. 9. Rev. Hiram Cummings, of Duxbury. 

No. 10. William Anthony, of Dartmouth. 

The following resolution was adopted by the 
Convention: ; 

Resolved, That, as the friends of liberty, we 
highly honor the name of John P. Hale, a son of 
New Hampshire, and grandson of Massachusetts, 
for the boldness and integrity with which he 
threw himself into the cause by opposing the an- 
nexation of Texas, for the fidelity and success 
with which he has led freedom’s host in his own 
State, for his eloquent efforts to open the eyes of 
the people to the evils of slavery, and the duty of 
resisting the slave power by independent political 
action, and that we recognise the identity of his 
principles and position with our own. 

The Worcester Telegraph says it “was one of 
the largest and most unanimous Liberty party 


gatherings we ever attended.” 


LIBERTY CONVENTION. 

A Convention of the Liberty party for Brown 
county, Ohio, was held at Red Oak, on the 24th 
of August. The following ticket was put in nom- 
ination : 

For Congress—Dr. Alexander Campbell. 

For Senate—Dr. John G. Rodgers. : 
w or Representative of Brownand Clermont—Josiah 

oore. 

For Re i nn—Dr. T. M. Tweed. 

For sto ara, tere Campbell. 

For Recorder—Samuel G. Moore. 

Thomas McCague was elected as & delegate to 
the Buffalo Convention, with Mr. Rankin as his 
alternate. The Convention passed, unanimously, 
the following resolution, embodying views which 
seem to be generally entertained in the re: 

“ Whereas ve and serious objections 
present yet and pth proposed National Con- 
vention at Buffalo; and whereas we believe that 
the great interests of Liberty demand that our 
Presidential nomination be postponed until the 
close of the approaching session of Congress— 


“ Resolved, That our Delegate to the Buffalo 


Convention be, and he is hereby, instructed to 
vole, ip the said Convention, for such postpone- 
ment 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICE, 


The Presbytery of Ripley (P. C. A.) will hold 
its next stated meeting at Manchester, Adams 
county, Ohio, on the first Tuesday of October, at 


two o’clock P. M. W. G. Kernart, 
Stated Clerk. 
Winchester, Adams Co., O., Aug. 30, 1847. 


_ 


A Roorsacn Heaven.— The Boston Atlas 
recently published the proceedings of the Lib- 
erty party in convention assembled, at Colches- 
ter, Vt., which solemnly resolved to dissolve their 
The fact was heralded 
through the papers, as a wise act, on the part of 
Liberty men in “one of the oldest and strongest 


party organization, &c. 


Liberty towns in the State.” 


So much for Roorbach. Now for the facts. 
Colchester in 1845 gave not a single Liberty vote, 


and in 1846, but 18! 


The meeting alluded to was called by a notice 
addressed to the ‘voters of Colchester,” to ad- 


vance the cause “ of Political Liberty !” 


But two Liberty men were present: one was 
too old to act; the other, acting as assistant sec- 


retary, protested against the proceedings ! 


The committee that drew up the resolutions 


was composed exclusively of stanch Whigs! 


No vote was taken to publish the proceedings, 
but, after the meeting was over, an individual 
(not a citizen of the place) made them out, signed 
Mr. Forest’s name to them without his knowledge 


or consent, and sent them to the Burlington Free 


Press, (Whig,) which published them as the ac- 


tion of the Liberty party of Colchester ! 


One fact more: A large portion of the papers 
that have republished this Lie, will never see the 


contradiction ; and too many of those that do, will 
never publish it. 





Ruope Istanv.—At the special election held a 
few days since in Rhode Island, the Democrats 


succeeded in electing their candidate for Con- 


gress, B. B. Thurston. The Tribune says, it was 


owing to a feud between the Law and Order and 
the Liberation Whigs. 
tes RA 
Tue First Printer 1n America.—The name 
of the first printer in America was Stephen Daye. 


A meeting was recently held in Boston, to take 


measures for erecting a monument to his memory. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


Mob Law reigns in Accomac, Virgima—Fight he- 
tneen two Honorables—Flight of Gen. Bayly to 





Baltimore—Reflections of the Primary Cause of 


wt—A Pamphlet on Slavery and the Wilmot Pro- 


viso—Our Public School System—Its Blessings 


and its Defects. 
Ba.timore, September 6, 1847. 


The “town’s talk,” this morning, is in a great 


degree directed to what might be called an extra- 


ordinary arrival, a3 differing from those “ distin- 
guished arrivals” so frequently chronicled in our 
city papers. Among those who arrived at Bar- 


num’s Hotel, on Saturday morning, was Gen. 
Bayly, member of Congress for the Accomac 
district, in Virginia. It seems, he actually fled 
from the fury of mob law, which is understood to 
be completely in the ascendant in that part of the 
Old Dominion! A street fight took place at Drum- 
mondtown, on Monday last, between Gen. Bay- 
ly and a Mr. Finney, member elect of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, which resulted in serious in- 
jury to the latter, he having received a pistol ball 
in his thigh. Bayly was imprisoned for a few 
hours, probably to save him from the vengeance 
of the mob; and, on leaving the prison, (whether 
by legal release, or voluntarily, 1 know not,) he 
deemed it the better part of valor to leave the 
county. The wildest excitement is said to pre- 
vail in Accomac at present, the popular elements 


being lashed into perfect fury ! Its influence upon 
“law and order” may be judged of by a statement 
in the Norfolk Beacon, to the effect that one of 


the magistrates of the county armed himself with 
bowie-knife and pistols, before taking his seat on 
the bench, one day last week ! 

This fearful state of things is understood to 
have grown out of the opposition made to the 


course pursued by certain of the Methodists of 


that region, who felt it to be their right and duty 
to adhere to the Northern division of their church, 
contrary to the will of their pro-slavery brethren. 
The various events which have followed (begin- 
ning with mobbings of faithful Methodist preach- 
ers, and extending to sundry goings to law among 
unbelievers) are quite familiar to the observant 
reader, therefore, I need not undertake to recount 
them. Suffice it to remind every friend of true 
religion and every lover of civil liberty, that 
Slavery is at the bottom of all this fearfully anti- 
Christian state of things!! Were the Apostle 
James now living, and writing to these brethren 
at Accomac, there would be no difficulty in giv- 
ing a direct and conclusive answer to his search- 


ing question, “ Whence come wars and fightings 
among you?” It is impossible for true religion 
to flourish in the midst of slavery, because it breaks 


the force of conscience, and lowers the standard of 


Right, raising the standard of Might in its stead. 
How appropriate another warning given by this 
wise man of old, for these Christians of Accomac, 
who would make a compromise between “ their 
lusts that war on their members” and Divine 
Truth, in order to be able to serve both God and 
Mammon. I allude to the passage of his Epistle 
in which he says, “‘ Cleanse your hands, ye sinners, 
and purify your hearts, ye double-minded.” Truly, 
not only does Slavery make the slaveholding Chris- 
tians of Accomac “ double-minded,” but our whole 
nation—so all-controlling is its selfish power! 

It is gratifying to observe that this great ques- 
tion of questions in our country is neither slum- 
bering nor sleeping in our own State. A pamph- 
let has just appeared, from the pen of 
Carey, of this city, entitled “Slavery and the 
Wilmot Proviso, with some Suggestions of a Com- 
promise.” Having not scen this production, as 
yet, I content myself, for the present, with merely 
giving, without comment, the following statement 
of Mr. Carey’s plan of “compromise,” as I find it 
in the Clipper, a paper which, while intensely pro- 
slavery, is more open and honest than most of its 
neighbors, and therefore helping the cause of 
Anti-Slavery Truth not a little: 


“J. That, in any State which may be formed 
out of any territory now possessed, or hereafter 
to be acquired, by the United States, on this side 
of the Rocky Mountains, slavery or involuntary 
servitude, except for crime, shall not be lawful 
for a period of more than fifty years from the 
date of the admission of such State into the Union ; 
and it is further provided, that in any State that 
may be formed out of any territory now possessed 
or hereafter to be acquired by the United States, 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
Ocean, slavery or involuntary servitude, except 
for crime, shall be in no wise lawful at any time. 

“JI. There is another proposition whica may 
be named as an alternative, to this effect: That, 
inasmuch as the territory to be acquired is now 
free from slavery, the Government of the United 
States cannot permit the entrance of that institu- 
tion upon any portion of said territory ; neverthe- 
less, whenever any State, formed out of said ter- 
ritory, shall be admitted into the Union, it shall 
be lawful for said State to permit or exclude sla- 
very, at its option.” 

1 need scarcely say that this production is at- 
tracting much attention, leading to thought and 
discussion among our people. So far, so well. 

The public mind has become greatly interested, 
increasedly so, of late, in our Public Schools, whose 
last examination, and the encouraging prospects 
of the autumnal quarter, just commenced, have 
been themes for deserved eulogy in our daily pa- 
pers. The very large number of candidates for 
admission into the various High Schools indicates 
that the stimulus offered thereby is working won- 
ders, such as the old-fashioned stimuli of birch 
and ferrule could never have produced. In the 
lists of male and female pape, See have passed 
the requisite examination for step of promo- 
tion, we have pleasing evidence of the advance- 
ment of our school system in the estimation of the 
more wealthy and influential class of our citizens, 
who were disposed to sneer, rather than approve, 
at first. Their well-known family names plainly 
tell how the public sentiment is becoming reform- 
ed in this important respect. That system of tui- 
tion which proffers education to the lower million 
surely deserves to triumph over all systems that 
only look to the enlightenment of the “ upper ten 
thousand,” and it mill triamph ; and the glorious 
results will be seen in the next generation of men 
and women, in every department of life. Ay, and 
the calendar of crime will show moral progress, to 
the illustration, most strikingly, of that maxim, 
too often lost sight of by municipal governments, 
which declares an ounce of prevention to be bet- 
ter than a pound of cure—which, being para- 
phrased so as to give it a moral meaning, may be 
understood to mean that the best way to prevent 
the present expensiveness of our courts, and jails, 


ohn L. 


and penitentiaries, is to appropr 
the means of education for all. 

This, with all the benefits and blessings of our 
public school system, 1 am sorry to say, it does 
not do. To the discredit of our municipal ay- 
thorities, the entire colored population of our city are 
excluded from the benefits of these schools, though 
liable to a “school tax” on every dollar’s worth of 
property they own! This ought not to be so. It 
is neither Gust nor wise. Apart from the staring 
wrong in the present arrangement, an enlighten- 

policy should dictate a different state of 
things! Who, that may be found holding a seat 
in our next City Council, will prove himself 
equal to the task of reform? Let us either be 
just to our colored population in this respect, or 
cease to upbraid them for their share of igno- 
rance and crime ! 

I had designed to say more on this subject, and 
to mention, with due commendation, some of the 
laudable efforts being made, by the colored people 
of this city and their white friends, to compen- 
sate, in some degree, for the cruel injustice and 
neglect of our Corporation, but I shall have to 
postpone. I hope I have said enough to direct to 
the subject the reflections of those of my influ- 
ential fellow-citizens, whose hearts prompt them 
to act justly and impartially in public as well as 
private affairs. . J.E.S. 


———. 


x Jupcre Bayty.—We learn that the account 
— in the Norfolk Beacon of the affray between 
udge Bayly, Representative in Congress from the 
Accomac district, and Mr. Finney, is erroneous in 
almost every particular. Mr. Finney is not a 
member of the Virginia Legislature. The dis- 
pute was of a political character, and had no con- 
nection whatever with the divisions in the M. E. 
Church. Judge Bayly, so far from shunning in- 
vestigation, invited it. -The case was examined 
by three magistrates, two of whom were his po- 
litical opponents, who decided that there was no 
ground for his arrest ; and he came to Baltimore, 
not as a fugitive from justice, as the article in the 
Beacon would imply, but on his route, with his 
family, to the Springs. We are informed that a 
lawless attack had been made on Judge Bayly by 
Mr. Finney and others, and that the Judge acted 
entirely in self-defence—Baltimore Clipper. 





For the National Era. 


Ercitpoun, Cuester Co., Pa., 
August 25, 1847. 

Frienp Batter: Thy article of June 17, repub- 
lished in the Era of August 5, entitled “‘The 
Reason,” and upon which 1 made some comments 
in a previous letter, is now before me. In pursu- 
ance of an intimation contained in that letter, I 
proceed to notice one or two other points, first, 
however, re-affirming my dissatisfaction with that 
part of the article already alluded to. Thou 
art doubtless sincere in the belief that there could 
be no mistake in the evidence before thee, that 
such slaves as came under thy particular notice 
were, physically, comfortably situated. Knowing 
nothing of the nature of this evidence, I can only 
hope that thou hast not been deceived; but that 
some exceptions to the general rule of deprivation 
and cruelty do obtain in Virginia, and that thou 
really witnessed such exceptions; still, 1 do not 
like the article, because it seems to me anything 
else than “clear, precise, guarded,” on the points 
already discussed, besides one or two others I pro- 
pose to allude to. Is it “ guarded,” when it states 
that Northern “sympathies have been over-ex- 
cited by pictures of cruelty and privation among 
the slaves,” when it is notorious that sufficient 
sympathy can scarcely be wakened upin the North- 
ern heart to sustain its relationship to humanity ? 
“Guarded,” when a visit of a few days enabled 
thee to affirm of what slaves thou hadst “seen in 
Virginia,” that they had “plenty of bacon and 
corn meal ;” that they did not “work harder or 
longer than the laborers of the free States ;” and 
that ‘‘cruel punishments are rare’—when every 
reader knows that, to judge intelligently of such 
relations between master and slave, years, to say 
nothing of days, are scarcely sufficient? “ Pre- 
cise, guarded,” when the declaration is made—“ If 
man was created to live by bread alone, then were 
the slaves of Virginia well off ?” The slaves of Vir- 
ginia! Does this not create a grossly erroneous 
impression in the mind of the reader? Indeed, 
granting thou wert not deceived in those cases 
presented to thy observation, still, would not the 
language used mislead nine-tenths of thy readers ? 
I verily believe it would, and my observation here 
fully confirms me. The impression made is, that 
the slaves generally of Virginia are thus treated, 
while the article doubtless contemplates only such 
as came under thy limited observation. Limited 
observation it must have been, if confined to but 
two or three visits, and those visits of but a few 
days each. 

If thou mayest thus speak authoritatively, with 
such limited means of knowing the facts, and that, 
too, without stating the evidence upon which thy 
conclusions were based, so.may other travellers 
claim the same liberty of judging and publishing 
their conclusions, without feeling themselves un- 
der any obligation to make a more careful obser- 
vation than thyself; if, indeed, they do not feel 
authorized to “pronounce judgment” upon the 
system throughout the State upon a much more 
limited one, on the ground that such travellers 
might fairly infer that the slave’s side of the ques- 
tion was perhaps somewhat partially stated by 
one of his long-tried advocates ; and that, if such 
advocate could give such a favorable view of the 
slaveholder’s treatment of his slave, that he might 
be reasonably expected to place it in a still more 
favorable light. 

Finally, knowing what man is everywhere, and 
knowing that Virginians are men; knowing that 
the irresponsible power of one man over his fel- 
low-man is a terrible relation; and knowing that 
the Virginia slave is the involuntary victim of 
that relation—nothing further need be said to 
prove the necessity of extreme caution in making 
the admission that a slave is even physically “ well 
off”’—an admission which can only be made after 
the most abundant proof, and then not suffered to 
extend, by inference even, to a solitary case of 
slaveholding beyond the individual case or cases 
thus satisfactorily proved. Thereader may judge 
what should be the nature of that proof, when he 
recollects, that any amount of testimony in evi- 
dence of the slaveholder’s kindness and humanity 
to his slave leaves the whole matter as much in 
the dark as before. Is it not notorious that the 
slave code in all the States leaves so much discre- 
tionary power in the hands of the white class, that 
any ruftianly white man may, at his will and pleas- 
ure, beat a slave, or perpetrate some other hellish 
deed of cruelty upon him, his wife, or daughter, 
tempted to the act by the impunity the law affords, 
in its invitations to such to prefer some lying ac- 
cusation against his victim, as the sure means of 


inte unsparingly 


LivERPOOL Corn Marxer, Augus/ 18. 
The sale of wheat at the market on the 17th was upon a 
very moderate scale, although offered at a considerable decline 
in prices. Flour was in good demand, at 25s. to 26s. per bar- 
rel. The low qualities of Indian corn were much sought af- 


ter, but the better kinds are neglected, and their value, if 
auything, receding. 
ms Liverpoot Iron Market, August Is. 
a he following are the present quotations, delivered in Liv- 
ZI iGe Merchant bar, £9 15s,; best rolled, oe? gt hoop, 
vv) Sheet, £12; nail rod, £10; Scotch pig, £4. 
LiverPoor AMBRICAN Provision MARKET, 
e August 18. 
Holders of inferior and middling qualities of bacon have 
submitted to a further decline i ic Th ket haa 
therefore been cleared, at - ne in prices, he marke 
A ; 5 ’ rom 33s. and upwards. A steady 
business is doing, at firm pric 3 ~ 
—— rices fur fine parcels. Beef has 
maintained its valne, as the imports conti ; 

: - 's continue to fall off. Buy- 
ers at the same time exercise much caution, and the transac- 
tions of the fortnight are limited, There is a dull and ae 
clining market for prime mess and prime pork y* “ _ a. 
meets fuir inquiry at 65s. to 70s. per bee) eee ew meme 

4 P *r barrel. The inferior 
descriptions are difficult to sell at any price, and the ecent 
re juction has not led to any extensive transactions The de- 
mand for hams is very limited, either smoked or dried nali- 
ties ; and for parcels in salt, sales made freely at 27s a to 
31s., the condition in most cases being inferior, in conse- 
quence of shipments in grain-laden vessels. Shoulders are 
only saleable at a low figure; and for mutton hams, in pickle 
10s. per ewt. accepted. Lard still meets a steady demand, 
without alteration in value. The better qualities of keg are 
searce, and obtain full prices; and in Alden’s refined tub, the 
transactions are recorded at 63s. 6d. 





Liverpoor Corron Marker. 

Report for August 14, 16, 17, and 18.—The trade has been 
induced to purchase rather more freely this week, accompa- 
nied by a fair demand for export. Iu prices, no change can 
be noticed since the 13th, but holders are firmer in their ope- 
rations. The sales of the four days enumerated above are 
17,000 bales, of which fully 2,000 are for export and on specu- 
lation. ‘Che imports repurted since the 13th are 5,542 bales, 
all from the United States. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 





Battmmors, September 7. 

Flour.—F lour dull, and_prices on the decline. Howard 
Street brands and City Mills at $5.25. Saies to-day of the 
same description at $5.12 1-2, but millers generally contend 
for $5.25. 

Grain.—Receipts of all kinds of grain fully equal to the 
demaud; market dull, with a downward tendency. Ked 
wheat, $1.03 a $1.07; ordinary to good do., 95 cents a $1.03; 
white, $1.07 a $1.12; family flour do., $1.12 a $1.20. Coru 
dull: white, 62265 cents; yellow, 64a 60 cents. Oats, 35 a 
4U cents. hye, 70 a 72 cents. 

Provisions.—t itty barrels prime pork sold at $12 a $12.50; 
mess at $lO a $15.50. Mess beef at $14 a $14.50, ana 
No. | at $12.50 a $13. Good demand for bacon. Shouiders at 
8a8 1-4 cents; sides at 9 a 9 1-2 cents; hams at Walt 
cents. Lard, in kegs, at 11 cents; in barrels, 9 1-2 i 1-4 
cents, according to quality. 

Beef Cattle.—Sales at $2 a $3 per 100 pounds on the hoof, 
equal to $4 a $5.75 nett, and averages $2.62 gross. 

Hogs.— There is a good demand tor hogs, with fair sales at 
$6.50 a $7 per 100 pounds. 





ALEXANDRIA, D. C., September 7. 
Prices of Produce, from Wagons and Vessels.—Maryland 
tobacco, $2 a $7; superfine flour, $5.37 1-2 a $5.50; tamily 
flour, $6.00 a $7; red wheat, 95 cents a $1.02; white wheat, 
$1 a $1.10; rye, 65 a 7U cents; white corn, 6U a 62 1-2 cents; 
yellow corn, 65 4 70) cents; oats, 3U a 31 cents; corn meal, 7U 
a 75 cents; roll butter, 16a 13 cents; pork, $6.25 a 36.50; 
new bacon, 10 1-2 a 11 cents; lard, 10a LO 1-2 cents; clover 
seed, $4.70; timothy seed, $3 a $4.50; white beans, $1.25 a 

$1.30; flax seed, $1.25 a $1.30; black-eyed peas, $l a $1.50. 





MARRIAGE, 

’ On Tuesday afternoon, August 3ist, by the Rey. Mr. Gil- 
liss, Mr. Joun Emerson, of Missouri, to Miss Lovisa M. 
Durrey, daughter of Mr. George H. Duffey, of Alexandria. 

DEATH. 

At Fayetteville, New York, Samugt Epwarps, Esq., aged 
73 years. Mr. E, embarsed in the Anti-Slavery enterprise 
at its commencement, and continued an earnest and steadfast 
friend of the cause till his death. He had been a member of 
the Baptist church for more than fifty years, and died as he 
had lived, in the full assurance of a blessed immortality be- 
yond the grave. N. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


i> Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 

on. 

3% Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. 
<All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 
i> Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put im an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 

i> Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 

New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 
x Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Ujire, wwe 
County, and the State. 

x¢> Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

3-3 Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting maneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, w 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

x Any clergyman who will procure four sub« 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

x Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 





when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit, 
and a receipt therefor sent in his paper. If those 
who pay do not receive in a reasonable time 
receipts from this office, they are requested to noti- 
fy the publisher, stating the time when and to 
whom paid. 

it We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all cases, when names 
are sent, to give the county, as well as post office 
and State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no 
consequence to give the name of the county.” It 
is of consequence to us, as we cannot enter the 
names of subscribers till we ascertain the county. 
Let every name be distinctly written. 

x¢rIn transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested 
to notify us in such cases, that they may be imme- 
diately corrected. 


his own acquittal? Is it not notorious that every 
slaveholder of any fancied consequence, whether 
really wealthy or not, must have his one or more 
overseers, to whom the law secures (as agent) all 
the terrible prerogatives over the slave possessed 
by his owner; and as notorious, that these crea- 
tures, these tools of power, are proverbially low 
and brutal, not unfrequently inflicting cruelties 
upon the slave which never reach the ear of his 


master? On this point, as, indeed, on any that I have 
stated, we have Virginia testimony. Wirt, in his 
life of Henry, holds this language: 

“ Last and lowest, (i. ¢., of the different classes 
of society in Virginia,) a feculum of beings called 
‘ overseers, the most abject, degraded, sete ee 
race, always cap in hand to the dons who employed 
them, and furnishing materials for the exercise of 
their pride, insolence, and spirit of domination.” 

Such was the testimony of the gifted Wirt to 
the character of the wretches who manage and 
control nine-tenths of the Virginia slaves. Who, 
then, shall say with safety that the Virginia slave 
is “ well off” physically, on any plantation, unless 
he has had its “overseer” constantly under his 
eye for six months or a year? - 

Having made this more lengthy than I had in- 
tended, I will defer some comments on the legal 
protection afforded the slave, for a future num- 
ber. Sincerely thy friend, 

J. Fuiton, Jun. 





ARRIVAL OF IMMIGRANTS. 
The number of gers from Europe, who 
arrived in this port during the years ending 31st 
July, 1846, and 31st July, 1847, was as follows : 





Where from. 1846. 1847. 
British ports - - - 54 228 88,733 
French ports - - - 15,632 26,779 
Hanse Towns (Bremen and 

|. Hamburg) - - - = 12,887 15,525 
Belgium - - - - 4,303 13,128 
Holland - - - - 2,430 5,076 
Sweden and Norway - 1,133 2,021 
Prussia - - hich 118 274 
Spain be eT - 13 1 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia - 204 114 
Allother ports- - = - 334 465 

Total - - - 91,280 152,116 


The great increase, during the last year, oc- 
curred mainly during the winter months, and was 
doubtless caused by the famine in Europe—New 
York Tribune. 


By the attention of our friends, for which we 
thank them, we have received several copies of 
each of the back numbers advertised for by us. 
These will enable us to furnish a few more com- 
plete files of the Era, should any new or old sub- 
scriber order them. 

We take this occasion to say, that of most of the 
back numbers we have a large surplus, and, should 
any of our friends wish, we will supply them, 
gratuitously, in large or small quantities. Address 
the publisher, post paid. N. 


——————— 





i> Funds may be sent at our risk, by mail, taking 
care to have the letter put in an envelope, and well 
sealed, and directed, post paid, to L. P. Noxnxe, 
Publisher. 

it We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 

Washington, D.C.-  - 

Baltimore’ - = 2 

Philadelphia - - - 

New Yorkcity - 

New York State - 


+. es | 6+ &8 
\ 
A 
® 
" 
3 
= 
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New England- - -~— 4 do. 
New Jersey - - - 3% Co. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - 34 ~— odo. 


' 
—_ 
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Western Pennsylvania - 


Maryland - - - do. 
Virginia ee. ° ‘ 
Western Virginia - - 1 do. 
Ohio - - - - - 214 do. 
Indiana - ° é pe -2l44 do. 
Kentucky - - - -24% do. 
Tennessee - - - = 31g do. 
Michigan pit Te he - 3 do. 
Canada - - - = =5 do. 
L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 








A= CY for the prosecution of all kinds of Claims be- 
fore Congress, Pensions, Bounty Lands, Balances of Pay 
due by nd and mepe -~) Damages, &c., and before the dif- 
ferent Departments of Government. 

= S. A. PEUGH, Washington, D. C._ 

ISS AUGUSTA M. BILLING, having taken a room on 

E street, near Ninth, intends to open a school on the 

first Monday in September, for the thorough iustruction of 
Migses in all the branches of an Engiish education. 

Miss B. will also, if required, give lessons in the Latin and 
French languages. 

Her commun for English alone are from $4 to $8; for the 
other languages there will be an additional charge. 

August 26.—tf 
ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY for the and sale of 
rare and cheap Publications, No. 10 “Kort street, Bai- 
timore.—At this establishment, a variety of rare and cheap 
Books are for sale, among which are the following: 

Fowler’s Works—em! his logy, Hereditary 
Descent, Love and_ Pare » Matrimony, Phreno! 
Guide, Animal and Mental ysiology, Mrs. Fowlers Pare: 
nology for Children and Schools, Physiology do., Spurzheim 
on Ed Fowler on the Improvement of Memory, Phren- 


ological Journal, , ke. 
his Constitution of Man, Ele- 











avieee on 
ments of Phrenology, Physiol Digestion and Diet, &c. 

Dr. Alcott’s Works—em “4 rete. his Teacher of Health, 
Library of Health, Young Wife Young Husband, Young 
a, Young Woman’s Guide, Young Mother, the 


Use of To! 5 
Dr. ’s Works—his Lectures on Human Life, Lec- 
tures to Young Men, &c. : : 
Theodore Parker’s Works—his Discourses on Religion, hia 
Miscellaneous Writings, his Sermons, &c. ; 
Also—Burleigh on the Death Penalty; Spear, do. ; 
pees in toe per Uae 
esmerism ; Hurlbut’s Human ; — 
pceengy of Slave : Asti Slavety Bible Argument; Sla- 
vi ‘onsistent with Christ J 
West Indies ; the Bustle, a Poem ; Wiley & ‘utnam’s desi-« 
able series of home and foreign Books; Lea’s Cookery; vari- 
ous works on the Water Cure; do. on the new science of Pho- 
nography ; Lowell’s and ow’s Poems; Tricks of Sa- 
: rated M: 
“T @ National pee saturday Courier, Saturday Post, Neal’s 
Gazette, New York Emporium, Boston Pilot, &e., at Pub- 
UJ rices. 
i SMiany of the above books are issued in forms adapted to the 
rendering them obtainable by purchasers at a 


Sum- 





us 
maie at a small additional cost for postage. April 22 
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